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SONG-TIDE. 


It was, I think, the first week in 
May—long before summer, the summer 
of the Calendar—is supposed to begin. 
The day was a babe just born, smiling 
in the newly risen sun, and with the 
dews of sleep still upon her eyelids. 
From the garden, through the widely 
open window, came a conglomeration 
of delicious sounds that first awoke 
me and then charmed me from my pil- 
low to lean out of the casement and 
In the elm-tree that 
to the left, seated 
bough in a place where he 
easily be the Master 
Thrush sat and sang; ye gods! how he 
sang. No one listened, excepting, of 
course, myself and, doubtless, his pa- 
tient wife sitting somewhere (I know 
where) upon her eggs. A little farther 
on, upon an apple-tree overlooking the 
strawberry beds—a favorite haunt of 
his—sat the Master Blackbird—an old 
fellow whom I have known intimately 
for years—trolling out a kind of jovial 
drinking song. I listen to him very 
attentively, because in the first place 
I love the old fellow’s song more than 


listen and look. 
shades the lawn 
upon a 


could seen, 


any—it is so deliciously merry and cen- 


vincing, so independent of set rules 
and of form, so obviously the irresist- 
ible outcome of a feeling of jollity and 
contentment; and in the second place 
because the old rascal sings so seldom; 


perhaps he is too well fed, perhaps he 


is getting old, maybe he is simply lazy: 
at any rate he sings so rarely, withal 
so perfectly, that when he does conde- 
scend to lift up his voice it would be 
a sin not to listen. 

In other apple-trees, on the roof of 
the house, everywhere, starlings 
twittering, cackling, whistling after 
their manner. They are a community 
and prefer to be known as a commu- 
nity; no one of them seems anxious to 
individualize himself as the Master 
Starling; they go together and sing to- 
gether—making a poor display of music 
at the best; for a beaky, insignificant 
little song is theirs, barring one deli- 
cious whistle, though they are terribly 
in earnest over it, and doubtless their 
think it the sweetest of all 


are 


ladies 
music, 

In the ivy and from the gutter-pipes, 
and everywhere where one of them can 
get a footing, sparrows are twittering. 
apparently asking one another 
tions and tarrying not for the answers. 
Evidently song of some kind is de 
rigeur at this moment of the young 
day, and every bird in the garden must 
sit and sing regardless of his neigh- 
bors; no one listens—all sing; there is 
a solid structure of sound between my 


ques- 


window and the garden wall, a hun- 
dred odd yards away. To the uninitia- 
ted it might appear to be a shapeless 
more or less pleasant, 


mass of din. 
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according to taste; but for those who 
know, in the midst of the hubbub cer- 
tain voices stand out. The Master 
Thrush—the Master Blackbird—the bel- 
ligerent little chaffinch who sits throned 
in the laburnum yonder; these and a 
few others are easily distinguishable. 

As for the smaller singers, the cho- 
rus, the little thin voices of the hedge- 
sparrow, the wren and others, where 
are they? Singing like anything, be 
sure, and adding to the general effect, 
but certainly not individually distin- 
guishable. There are many whose ears 
cannot distinguish the high: treble of 
the hedge-sparrow at any time; some 
have never heard the squeak of the 
bats at dusk; naturally the minor 
songsters cannot make themselves 
heard through the ensemble of the Mas- 
ter Singers at this the hour, par eaxcel- 
lence, of song. 

Some of these Master Singers will 
sing at intervals all day, as soloists; 
perched upon convenient platforms, 
from which they may throw out their 
notes to the best advantage—for they 
have not the slightest intention that 
their music should be wasted—they 
will pipe lusciously from time to time 
when most of these singers of little 
merit are silent; but at this particular 
hour, when the lately risen sun seems 
to have awakened all the combative 
and amorous instincts of the entire 
feathered tribe, all must sing together 
—no one has time to listen, excepting, 
doubtless, the proud pleased mate who 
at this season of the year considers her 
partner a very magnificent fellow, and 
has ears for his song only, be he a 
singer in alt like the hedge-sparrow, 
or the possessor of a diapason voice 
like that of the nightingale. There are 
discordant notes, however, in this 
wonderful conglomeration of luscious 
sounds. The old blackbird has caught 
sight of his enemy—cat or rival, I 
know not which—and instantly puts an 
end to his jovial lilt, in order to fly 
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screeching and chiding earthwards, or 
wherever he may have discovered the 
offender. While he is chasing this in- 
truder and scolding at the top of his 
voice, the rasping din of his angry 
scream is the most prominent note in 
the chorus, spoiling the effect just as 
one bad voice, if loud enough, will mar 
the most delicious harmony of a per- 
fect choir. 

Then there is that nuisance of a fel- 
low the amorous rook. He, too, thinks 
he can sing, and must needs choose a 
tree in my garden from which to show 
off his voice. His singing is the merest 
caricature of the art of song. He sits 
and postures grotesquely; croaks, 
squawks, and raspy sounds of a non- 


descript nature follow one another 
from his throat. Is he a clown, buf- 
fooning? Is he intentionally spoiling 


the effect of this superb music-hour, by. 
intervening thus weirdly’ with his un- 
welcome, unmusical utterances? Is 
he imitating the rest in his own tom- 
foolish manner, out of spite or jeal- 
ousy, of malice prepense? 

I think not. I imagine that he is in 
grim earnest. He fancies his singing. 
He thinks it is quite as good as any 
other fellow’s, and perhaps a little bet- 
ter. It may be there is a lady of 
his persuasion who believes the same, 
though I scarcely think so. Being a 
rook-lady, she is not to be trusted in 
matters concerning the affections. 
Quite likely that while he sits gro- 
tesquely twisting his absurd black 
body, and uttering the unconvincing 
melodies he believes to be so seductive, 
she has quietly given him the slip, and 
has gone away to flirt with some other 
gentleman. When he has finished his 
song he will discover that he has been 
deceived, and his singing will suddenly 
change to frank cawing as he starts 
with strong wing-flaps, straight across 
country, to find her. 

“I know where you'll 
screams, as he swiftly 


be,” he 
skims the 

















and rapidly. 
Let 


hedgerows, flying low 
“Off with what’s-his-name again. 
him wait till I catch him, and you too, 
my beauty!” . 

One is glad that he is gone. He 
should confine his love-making and his 
vocal efforts to his own rookery, where 
—no doubt—his singing is appreciated, 
and where—be it observed—there may 
be heard any morning or evening in 
May such a babel of cackling and 
cawing and croaking and bubbling and 
quarrelling and weird love-tones as 
will turn a listener giddy if he sits 
and listens long enough to it. 

Suddenly, as I lean from the win- 
dow, drinking in the delicious music, 
my very soul steeped in luscious sound, 
every voice ceases. A few odd birds, 
which had perhaps taken no part in 
the concert, rise silently from among 
the strawberry beds and elsewhere and 
flit swiftly into the sanctuary of 
hedge or tree. 

What has happened? Has the word 
suddenly gone forth that I am watch- 
ing—I who ought to be in bed and 
have no business spying and listen- 
ing at this hour, as every bird well 
knows? 

No; for I have been at the window 
for ten minutes, and be sure that there 
is not a bird in the garden that is not 
aware of the fact. 

What is the matter, then? 

The secret is not long withheld from 
me. Into the open air-space between 
the two large elms, which stand like 
sentinels one on each side of the lawn, 
there suddenly sails a merlin; he is 
flying rather fast because our friend 
the amorous rook caught sight of him 
as he swept, on vengeance intent, over 
the country, and, feeling indignation 
against the world in general, postponed 
his revenge in order to spoil the sport 
of a fellow creature. 

“Off you go!” is now the burden of 
his song as he caws loudly and menac- 
ingly behind the merlin’s tail-feathers. 
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“None of your bird-hunting here—keep 
on the move, please!” 

One or two birds of quick flight 
launch themselves from tree or hedge- 
row to join in the hustling pursuit: a 
tiny willow-wren among the rest. Be- 
tween them they succeed in keeping 
the detested ogre on the move; while 
thus hustled along, they know well 
enough, he cannot poise and stoop; if 
he were to attempt it, one or more of 
his pursuers would make a dart at 
him and spoil his aim; so he flies rap- 
idly out of sight, hoping to shake off 
his angry, chiding followers. One can 
imagine him bitterly cursing them, and 
especially the rook who first called at- 
tention to his presence. But for him 
he might, by this time, have secured 
a plump garden-fed thrush for break- 
fast, or something equally luscious. 

When he has sailed out of sight and 
the rook has abandoned the pursuit 
and turned his thoughts once more 
towards the legitimate revenge which 
was his primary motive, and the little 
birds have returned to tell their friends 
how they have chased the ogre away, 
and of the awful language he used 
when he perceived that his sport had 
been marred as far as their domain 
was concerned, the concert quickly re- 
opens. The Master Thrush gives out 
the introit, and the service begins. One 
by one the singers take up their cues; 
in two minutes there is not a bird 
silent. 

As a matter of fact, though one 
would like to think of this great morn- 
ing sing-song as a Te Deum, as a 
Psalm of Praise, and so forth—is one 
justified in so regarding it? In one 
sense, yes; in another, no! It is prob- 
able that defiance is at the bottom of 
the music. The male birds challenge 
one another in song while the female 
sits apart, listens, compares, and ad- 
mires. The greater song birds, it is 
true—the Master Thrush and his peers 
—seldom come to blows over their vo- 
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cal competitions; but others, such as 
the snipe family, fight to the death at 
spring-time after the interchange of a 
few challenges; so do the ruffs; and 
some of the larger gamebirds, espe- 
cially those of the grouse tribe, are 
equally pugnacious. With the Master 
Thrush, the Master Blackbird, and so 
forth, the case is different. Each has 
established supremacy over a certain 
district; he has pegged out claims for 
a sphere of influence, and in that 
sphere he is supreme. No doubt he has 
had to support his claim, from time to 
time, with beak and nail; very prob- 
ably each season he is obliged to en- 
force upon the attention of his own 
sons the unpleasant fact that though 
he has generously allowed them to be 
born and brought up within his domin- 
ions, they are no longer entitled to wan- 
der at large and to conduct their love 
affairs here, once the mating and sing- 
ing season has comein. In November 
last I heard some of these youngsters 
trying their virgin voices in the Master’s 
preserves; their efforts were quaintly 
sweet, but tentative and short-lived; 
an east wind came and discouraged 
them. Personally I should have thought 
that an east wind would have added 
an argument in favor of the mistaken 
view they had evidently adopted— 
namely, that it was early spring and 
time to begin singing—for on this part 
of the Devonshire coast our spring-joy 
is dashed with much pain, thanks to 
the prevalence of these same east 
winds; but this, their first taste of it, 
discouraged those young _ singers. 
Doubtless when the real singing time 
begins each seasoa, their father, the 
Master Thrush, puts up a notice that 
he is Sir Oracle, and when he opens 
his mouth, 


sphere of influence; then follow chas- 
ings and chidings—and emigration to 
the nearest claim that has not yet been 
pegged out. 

If a parent thrush should come upon 


let no bird sing—in his, 
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one of her offspring a year after it 
had left the nest, would she know it 
for her own? I doubt it. At any rate, 
her affection for the bantlings would 
not outlast the year. 

Thus the Master Thrush, having 
through the excellence of his art risen 
above his natural spring-tide instinct 
to fight, prefers in these times to com- 
pete in song rather than with beak and 
claw for supremacy. His singing is a 
constant competition. He sings and 
listens to his rival, far away, maybe, 
and scarcely audible in the distance, 
and then sings again. He performs 
with one ear upon his rival’s efforts 
and the other upon his own; she whom 
he would charm (sitting in her nest, 
over there, in the plum-tree) listens to 
and hears him only; in her ears his 
song is the perfection of art. 

But there are some lesser lights in 
the world of song, who still sing to 
defy as well as to captivate; to. goad 
into fury as well as to inspire with 
soft emotions. There is that pugna- 
cious little rascal the chaffinch, for 
instance, who is always anxious for a 
fight; the words of his song are “Will 
you oblige me by treading upon the 
tail of my coat?’ and if there is an- 
other as pugnacious as himself within 
hearing, it is likely that his longing 
for a fight will be indulged. 

Nevertheless, and in spite of the fact 
that many of the performers are in- 
spired by motives the reverse of 
worthy; that the leading idea of most 
of them is defiance, a desire to go one 
better than the other fellow, and not 
a conscious wish to express praise or 
gratitude for the good things of life, 
and especially the blessings of a fine 
spring morning, it is undoubtedly per- 
missible, if we will, to regard the en- 
tire chorus of singers as taking part 
in the great Te Deum which the earth 
and all that is in it are constantly 
raising, consciously or unconsciously, 
to the Supreme Being who is Author 

















of all. For every beautiful thing is in 
itself a voice crying aloud in praise to 
its Maker; whether these birds sing to 
please their mates, to annoy their 
rivals, to give vent to their own feel- 
ings of delight, or to “show off” to the 
world in general, the ultimate effect 
is the same. “Te Deum laudamus,” says 
the luscious blackbird, and “Te Deum 
laudamus,” repeats that grotesque old 
fellow up in the elm-tree who calls 
himself “rook,” and fancies that he 
can sing a measure with the best! 

A morning or two ago I lay awake 
before dawn in order to make sure 
what voice would be the first to make 
itself heard, whether in the garden or 
in the marsh below or on the beach 
beyond. 

A certain cock in a distant farmyard, 
a bird for whom I have no respect and 
who can surely feel none for himself, 
was the first living thing to disturb 
the silence of departing night. After 
him came the cry of a prowling cat, 
an animal of intemperate and dissi- 
pated habits, who occasionally selects 
my garden for his nocturnal debauches. 
I do not count either of these. Apart 
from them the first to raise his voice 
was a sea-gull; his tone seemed to tell 
of the indignation of mighty hunger; 
he was off landward in search of some 
early farmer who would do him the 
favor of turning up a fat worm or so 
with his plough. 

Immediately following the gull, a 
wild duck quacked out his greeting to 
the coming day. He had arrived at 
dusk, with a party, at the pond down 
below in the marsh and was announc- 
ing his intention to begin breakfast. 
There are several of his friends there 
now—-I can see them as I lean out of 
the window—feeding and chasing one 
another among the reeds. By the time 
the early milkman is abroad with his 
cans, or any other sound of human life 
comes to fill the air with terror, the 
little company will be far enough away 
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in some quiet spot known to them 
where distressing matters such as men 
and women and noisy children are not 
to be seen and heard and there is 
Peace. 

Soon after the awaking of the ducks 
the Master Blackbird began to “trim 
his jetty wing:’ he hardly waited to 
shake the sleep-dust from his eyes be- 
fore he trolled out his first jolly, jo 
cund notes, giving a merry send-off to 
the general chorus of the garden, 
which soon got to work once he had 
begun, and in half an hour was hard 
at it, as now at this moment—only 
iisten what a solid mass of sweet 
sounds it is; is there anything in music 
to equal it? A magnificent band play- 
ing a Beethoven symphony, quotha? 
perhaps, my dear sir, and perhaps not. 
I am not competent to judge: it is a 
question that depends for answer upon 
the temperament of the hearer. I love 
both the one and the other, but I 
know which I would retain if I were 
obliged to hold to the one and abandon 
the other. 

Close to my ear there is a kind of 
continuous pedal-bass going on—it is 
the hum of half a hundred bees busily 
inspecting the roses and other creeping 
growths that cover the walls of the 
house. I think I know where these 
diligent fellows come from. They 
have travelled nearly a mile to pay us 
a visit here, and indeed they are most 
welcome. Also, I should say this gar- 
den must be a profitable hunting 
ground for them. 

Perhaps it is a return call for a visit 
I paid these bees a short while since. 
It was my first introduction, under the 
egis of their personal conductor, to 
their private domain and storehouses, 
and I paid it—I must admit—with 
some trepidation. My friend was used 
to the little creatures and they to him. 
“T am going to clean out a hive,” he 
said; “would you like to come and 
watch?” 
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“From a safe distance,” I replied, “I 
should.” 

“Oh, you won’t get stung,” he re- 
joined; “I have a spare suit of armor 
for you.” 

A few minutes later, begloved, be- 
veiled, and helmeted, my bicycle clips 
carefully adjusted, behold me timidly 
approaching the hives with my friend, 
a few wandering bees—perhaps scouts 
intentionally placed, for their arrange- 
ments seem marvellously complete in 
every way—a few of these scouts buz- 
zing about us and taking a close in- 
terest in our proceedings. 

“Doesn’t this cleaning-out process 
anger them?’ I asked anxiously; “it 
must be very upsetting.” 

I hoped he would reply that they 
were accustomed to it and did not 
mind. Instead, he remarked that some- 
times the proceedings infuriated the 
bees, but sometimes they were in a 
good humor and took everything 
kindly. 

“They don’t go for strangers, do 
they?’ I asked. 

And again my friend shocked my 
sense of security by replying, “Oh, 
yes, they do, sometimes! We'll light 
some of this stuff and make a smoke,” 
he added; “that keeps them off us.” 

He lit some smoke-producing com- 
pound, and we then proceeded to the 
business in hand. My friend, with ad- 
mirable intrepidity, handled the thou- 
sands of bees inside that hive as 
though they possessed not a _ sting 
among them. Fortunately for us, it 
was the day of good humor; the bees 
did not resent his interference; they 
did not even postpone the occupations 
upon which they were engaged, and 
which were various; very few flew 
away; none attempted to attack the 
rash intruders upon their privacy. 

I learned a great deal about bees that 
day as to which I had hitherto been 
crassly ignorant. In the hope that I 
may chance to be addressing one as 
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ignorant of bee-lore as myself, I will 
pass on a few items of information, 
those which especially struck my 
fancy. Bees are the most perfect real- 
ization of the honest, useful, loyal citi- 
zen. Every one of them has his func- 
tion or office in the community and 
does his best for the public weal at 
the sacrifice of personal convenience, 
profit, or ease. The duties are various; 
besides the great army of honey-gath- 
erers, there are the honeycomb-ma- 
kers; the nurses who tend and feed the 
babies in their cells; the cleaners, 
whose duty is to clean the pollen from 
the legs of the workers; the drones— 
males, these, from among. whom the 
Queen Bee chooses her husband; the 
ventilators—this is a function which 
caught my fancy more than anything 
I learned about these wonderful little 
creatures; the ventilators are a detach- 
ment whose business is to stand near 
the front entrances to the hive, and 
by constantly making their wings move 
after the fashion of a fan or a punkah, 
to keep the air in motion. 

The whole interest and devotion of 
a bee seem to centre in the Queen. 
When the hive is disturbed, the first 
thought and anxiety of every inhabi- 
tant is “What about her Majesty—is 
she safe?” For a moment there is 
commotion, a tumbling and rushing in 
each storey of the house; by some 
mysterious telegraphic code the news 
is sent from end to end of the hive. 
If the message is “All’s well,” in a 
moment every bee has settled quietly 
to his work again; if it becomes known 
that her Majesty has quitted the hive, 
the place empties itself in no time; the 
Queen must be followed and found. 

In every one of the cells deftly and 
accurately fashioned—and how won- 
derful is the workmanship!—by the 


builders, the Queen deposits an egg; 
for each different type of bee a different 
cell has been made; one shape for the 
Queens, another for the drones, a third 

















for the workers, but all the eggs are 
the same when deposited. The further 
development of the little being is ap- 
parently determined by the shape of 
the cell it lives in and by the food 
supplied to it, different rations being 
prepared for the denizens of each type 
of cell. 

Though only one drone is actually 
required to provide a consort for the 
Queen, Nature—with her usual gener- 
osity—produces far more than are 
needed. When it is seen that there is 
no further use for the drones, the com- 
munity quietly falls upon them and 
kills them. 

When the young Queen is almost 
ready to issue from her cell, which she 
will de full grown, fully equipped, and, 
most wonderful of all, fully experi- 
enced in the first moment of life, a 
perfect creature, the promptings of in- 
stinct compel the old Queen to take 
her departure; the hive must be given 
over to the young community; it is the 
law of nature. Away goes the old 
Queen, and after her go her faithful 
subjects, those who have worked for 
her and with her; who have built her 
palace and reared and fed her family 
—that family for whose benefit she is 
now quitting her home; away go Queen 
and Commoners to find and found an- 
other community—and so ad infinitum. 
This wholesale departure is the 
Swarm, and is a matter for which the 
eareful beekeeper must be prepared, or 
he will lose his bees. 

How different is the lot of a Queen 
Wasp. Hers is a life of toil indeed! 
At the end of the wasp season, when 
the colder weather sets in, she finds 
herself the sole survivor. She, too, 
hates the cold and is anxious to get 
out of it into shelter. Her friends and 
lieges are dying around her on every 
side, starved by cold and hunger; in- 
stinct prompts her to seek some sanct- 
uary in which she may somehow cling 
on to life in order, when spring comes; 
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community of her 


to create a new 
kind, 

So, weak in leg and feeble on wing, 
she may be seen on some sunny au- 
tumnal day prospecting around for 
winter quarters. She will fly into your 
study, perhaps, and visit every corner 
before she flies out again, convinced 
that the place will not suit her. Nev- 
ertheless she will pay you another visit 
later on, as though desirous of making 
quite sure before finally rejecting quar- 
ters which, in some respects, seemed 
so full of promise. 

Finally, she will creep into some hole 
in a stone wall, some cranny or crev- 
ice in roof or tree-trunk, or Heaven 
knows where, and there she will keep 
alive as best she can, huddled in any- 
how, with all manner of low company, 
torpid or half torpid, until the warmer 
airs of advancing spring awake her 
and remind her of duties to be per- 
formed for the good of her kind. Then 
once again she goes a house-hunting; 
she must find, now, a suitable place 
for a nest. She hardly has strength to 
set her feeble wings in motion; food 
is scarce and difficult to come by. Per- 
haps she will pay you another visit, 
in her house-hunting expedition, a 
spectral, shadowy wasp of large di- 
mensions but of slow flight, inclined to 
settle and rest. This is the time—it 
seems a shame to say so, after all that 
she has been through—but this is the 
time to put her quietly and quickly to 
death if you would save your fruit and 
keep your breakfast jam dish innocent 
of waspy thieves when August comes; 
for every house-hunting Queen slain 
at this juncture means a wasp’s nest 
the less; the annihilation in her person 
of a potential host of stinging, thiev- 
ing, dangerous pests, far more difficult 
—every one of them—to catch and kill 
than this poor fragile wanderer whose 
hold upon life is already so feeble. 
Spare her, and she will go forth and 
do, single-handed, what the whole 





hiveful of bees must assist in doing 
for their Queen: she will find a site, 
make the nest, fabricate the cells, lay 
the eggs and bring up the children, all 
“off her own bat,” though the first 


first batch of her progeny will assist - 


her, as soon as they are old enough, 
to bring up the rest of the family. 

It is a pretty story of pluck and un- 
selfishness and capacity. I admire the 
Wasp Queen with all my heart. I 
would I had her admirable qualities. 
I wish her luck, and I hope for her 
sake that she will visit your study in- 
stead of mine and that the furious shot 
you aim at her Majesty may serve but 
to drive her in safety out of your win- 
dow. I squash every one that I cap- 
ture: I hate myself for doing it each 
time that an execution takes place, but 
I cannot blind myself to the certainty 
that I shall continue to squash all 
Queen Wasps in May. Of course there 
is an alternative: temper stern neces- 
sity with mercy, if you will; catch your 
Queen Wasp alive and convey her into 
the garden—not your garden, but that 
of some neighbor a considerable dis- 
tance down the road, 

How infinitely more admirable a per- 
son she is, her Waspish Majesty, than 
the queens of the bee and ant com- 
munities, whose functions begin and 
end in egg-laying! Yet she has so 
little hold upon our imaginations that 
our sole idea, upon seeing her, is to 
kill her. Perhaps it is less our fault, 
in the circumstances, than her misfor- 
tune. 

Her Majesty the Ant Queen is quite 
a lazy person. She leaves all the work 
of the community, like the Queen Bee, 
to the neuters. The gentlemen, in each 
case, may be left out of the reckoning 
as worthy of little or no consideration. 
Only a day or two ago, while digging 
up a plant of early potatoes, I acci- 
dentally upturned an ant nest. A few 
winged 
hither 


males and the queens ran 
helplessly: 


and _ thither the 
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mumimy-like eggs of the community 
lay in scores upon the soil; the work- 
ing ants, the neuters, seemed for one 
instant dazed and unable to cope with 
the stupendous misfortune which had 
befallen the colony—but only for an 
instant; almost immediately each work- 
er had caught up a huge bundle of 
larvee quite as large as herself, and 
was hastening away with it in search 
of some nook in which it might be laid 
for temporary shelter; once the first 
shock was over, not one remained idle; 
each knew what should be done and 
did it. There are several of these ca- 
pable little fellows at this moment 
crawling about the rose-tree at my el- 
bow. I know what they are after— 
the aphides, the detestable little “green 
fly’ that infests our roses. If you 
watch an ant’s proceedings when he 
finds one of these fat, disgusting little 
creatures you will see that he pricks 
its body with one of his antennz and 
that a drop of moisture instantly ex- 
udes. This is a sugary fluid of which 
our friend is very fond. The aphis 
does not seem to mind being milked 
in this fashion. Personally I would 
rather the ants should kill the little 
wretches and eat them; this cut-and- 
come-again policy is useless from the 
point of view of the unfortunate hu- 
man who desires to get rid of his green 
fly. 

There is a twitter from another win- 
dow-sill close at hand—so close that I 
hear the little voice in spite of the 
wonderful chorus of bird song resound- 
ing on every side: it {is my very dear 
friend the Master Robin. He is asking 
me why I do not come out and dig 
him up some worms, or at least put 
out some food for him. I call him the 
Master Robin because by right of 
might he has acquired the best sphere 
of influence about these premises: the 
claim nearest the house. The claim 
includes the right of entrée to this es- 
tablishment. He considers—I am sure 














of it—that he has quite as much right 
in the dining-room during meal-times 
as I have. The window may be open 
but three inches at the top, yet in he 
comes. There is no sound to herald 
his coming: he is there. When he has 
eaten his crumbs, and has ascertained 
that no more are to be had, he goes. 
To depart straight through the narrow 
opening at the top of the window is 
difficult, it appears; therefore he first 
flies up to about the level of the exit 
and rests for a moment upon the head 
of a stuffed falcon that hangs with 
outstretched wings between the win- 
dows—then, with a chirp, he has sailed 
out, making a beautiful “shot” for the 
narrow exit. Why is he not afraid of 
the stuffed falcon? To my eyes, the 
terrible bird is realistically set up, yet 
my little friend has never been taken 
in by it. 

I do not think the robin cares to take 
part in the great chorus now in course 


of performance. He feels that his 


sweet little voice is lost among so 
many louder ones. He is a soloist par 
excellence. There will come a time 


when he will have the singing practi- 
cally to himself, and that is what he 
likes. There is one thing he cannot 
tolerate, and that is the presence of 
bats during the hours when he himself 
is up and about. Sometimes he wakes 
early enough in the morning to catch 
one or two of these active little creat- 
ures still busy among the moths and 
flies that belong to the hours of dark- 
ness; then, with a chiding note that 
perhaps signifies “J’ll teach you to be 
a bat, you rascal!” he chases the be- 
lated hunters back to their lairs, and 
proceeds to pick up from lawn and 
garden-path such small game as they 
may have left dead and wounded after 
a long night’s chasing. 

How delicious the cuckoo sounds in 
the distance! One may almost con- 


sider him a kind of conductor of the 
chorus; so rhythmic is his call that he 
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No 
one takes any notice of him, of course, 
or of any other singer out of his own 


appears to beat time for the rest. 


species. For all those two chaffinches 
answering one another know, or care, 
there is not a thrush or blackbird sing- 
ing anywhere within hearing, though 
the air is positively a-tingle with the 
luscious pulse-beats of their melody. 
That cuckoo is singing for all he is 
worth; perhaps he feels that in a fort- 
night, or at most two, he must change 
his song or he will not be acting up 
to his reputation; for when June comes 
he must ery “Cuck-ook-o0o,” instead of 
“Cuckoo.” Why does he do this? I 
confess that, as a child, I had a theory 
on the subject. It was this: to me it 
seemed that the bird uttered his new 
song in a tone of distress (I still think 
the note suggests a worried tone of 
mind). It might be, I used to fancy, 
that his child—he or she whom he had 
put out to nurse with strangers—had 
just grown old enougif to tackle his 
parent upon this point; that it suddenly 
flew up from somewhere and confront- 
ed him; that it shook a menacing claw 
and said, “Aha, you old villain, I’ve 
caught you at last, have I—now then, 
what do you mean by leaving me to 
starve, for all you knew or cared, and 
to be brought up as a foundling?’— 
and that there and then it attacked 
and pursued its frightened sire, who 
darted hither and thither uttering the 
distressful cry of “Cuck-ook-oo!” 

Now, if one were to leave the garden 
and go out into the fields, though a 
chorus of bird voices almost as loud 
as this would charm one’s ear from 
every side, yet the character .of the 
music would be altogether different. 
The larks would bear the burden of 
the symphony. The larks are the first 
violins of nature’s orchestra. Other 
members of the orchestra would be 
very prominent; our friend the cuckoo 
would be more in evidence than now, 
when he is far away in the distance. 
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The lowing cattle would provide pleas- 
ant, deeper tones. The sea is very 
quiet to-day, but there is always a 
pedal bass going on upon the beach, 
softer to-day, louder to-morrow; the 
gulls sometimes have a page of the 
music almost to themselves. This is 
always at springtide, when they are 
congregated in their hundreds, for 
some mysterious purpose, upon the 
sands and, as though impelled by 
some unseen agency, burst suddenly 
and simultaneously into a babel of 
loud cries, which continue for a few 
winutes and then abruptly cease. I 
think this must be the gull’s version 
of the spring song; for, gulls being 
quick-tempered and intolerant, when 
one opens his beak to chant forth his 
words of love or defiance, the chal- 
lenge is so instantly taken up that the 
general effect is that of a simultaneous 
burst of strident cries. Every now and 
then I can hear this very thing from 
my window, here, though the beach is 
a quarter of a mile away. The babel 
of sound swells up for a moment and 
almost drowns the softer voices near 
at hand, then mercifully dies away 
again. 

Once more there is a sudden cessa- 
tion of the music—is the merlin, the 
hated ogre of the district, about to 
pass again? No, this time it is that 
abominable nuisance, the wandering 
eat. He actually presumes to cross the 
lawn under my very window. A pair 
of blackbirds dart shrieking at him, 
three or four cheeky small birds join 
them, a greenfinch, a couple of spar- 
and—yes, my dear friend the 
robin. Nobody’s Cat pretends to be 
unaware of their presence. He sits 
down and deliberately proceeds to 
clean his left paw. The deputation of 
‘birds furiously resent the delay. They 
settle and jump about near his head, 
chiding, chattering, swearing—no doubt 
—in a withering and blighting fashion 
in their own language. Nobody’s Cat 


rows 
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stops washing and fixes a cold green 
eye upon one of the blackbirds; the 
taste of fledglings is in his mouth; as 
a matter of fact, he is full of luscious 
fare; he has had a good morning and 
wants to sleep. Away he trots to seek 
a soft shady spot for his nap; but the 
blackbirds follow—his slumbers will be 
disturbed! 

Our own sleek and well-fed cat is 
not allowed out at nights at this sea- 
son. I should never be able to look 
my birds in the face again if I were 
to allow Thomas a free hand with their 
fledglings. I do hope they do not think 
that this ugly-looking vulgar rascal, 
Nobody’s Cat, is mine. I would not 
forfeit their esteem and confidence for 
a full dozen of the best cats that were 
ever shown at the Crystal Palace ex- 
hibition. 

Away trots Nobody’s Cat, pursued 
and accompanied by his chiding swear- 
ing entourage; in the shrubbery the cor- 
tége stops, but the swearing continues. 
They have located the spot in which 
their enemy has curled himself up to 
sleep, but they will not leave him. He 
must be scolded and flustered and kept 
awake; then perhaps he may remove 
himself, scale the garden wall, and go 
somewhere where his presence will be 
better appreciated. 

Meanwhile the rest of the singers 
have resumed their concert; life and 
springtide are so short—no time must 
be wasted. 

I should like to go out now into the 
fields and woods: to walk along the 
beach and listen to the music there; 
it is all the same music, whether in 
garden, field, or by the sea, only differ- 
ently scored. But it is searcely four 
o’clock, and I am, in truth, somewhat 
sleepy. Moreover, the chorus is gradu- 
ally waning. Singing is probably 
hungry work; one by one the perform- 
ers are leaving the platform, as in 
Haydn’s (is it Haydn’s?) humorous 
creation; soon only old Conductor 
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Cuckoo will be left beating time with 
none to follow it save here and there 
a Master Singer, in some distant copse, 
loth to deprive the world of the deli- 
cious cadences to which for an hour 
he has accustomed it. 

As I return to my deserted pillow 
the robin appears upon the window- 
ledge which I have this moment aban- 
doned. “What,” he seems to say, 
“aren’t you coming to dig me any 
worms after all? Play the game and 
do your duty!” 
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“Wait till after breakast, Robin,” I 
murmur drowsily; and my dear friend, 
whether in joyful anticipation of the 
pleasant time thus promised him, or 
simply because at this season, and at 
this gorgeous hour of the young day, 
no bird can contain himself for long 
without slipping almost unconsciously 
into music, suddenly bursts into a de- 
licious silvery phrase of song, as he 
sits on the window-ledge, as charming 
and as perfect as the young sunshine 
itself, 

Fred Whishaw. 





THE OBERLES.* 


BY BENE BAZIN. 


II 
THE EXAMINATION. 


It was already rather late the next 
day when Jean came down from his 
room and appeared on the stone stair- 
ease which descended on either side, 
in long, broad steps, into the park. It 
was built of the red stone of Saverne, 
like the rest of the house), He wore a suit 
fit for either walking or hunting, black 
leathern gaiters, trousers and jacket of 
blue woollen, and in his soft felt hat 
the feather of a heath cock. From the 
top of the steps he asked: “Where is 
my father?” 

The man to whom he spoke, the gar- 
dener, who was raking the avenue, an- 
swered: “M. Oberlé is at the office, in 
the mill.” 

As Jean Oberlé raised his eyes they 
rested first on the Vosges, clothed with 
their pine forests. In the hollows were 
trails of snow, and swift low clouds 
veiled their tops. He thrilled with 
pleasure. Then his glance descended 


* Translated for The Living Age by Annie 
Dunbar Perkins. 
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along the lower slopes; the vineyards, 
the fields, until it fell upon the red 
roofs of the saw-mill. He gazed as if 
he would fain refresh his memory with 
the smallest details of these scenes, to 
which he was returning after so long 
an absence. The saw-mill enclosed 
the entire end of the Oberlé property— 
to the right, along the stream, the 
chimneys, the lofty building in which 
were the turbine wheels, and nearer, 
the wood yard which supplied the 
works, the heaps of trees of all kinds, 
beams, planks, and rubbish, rising up 
in pyramids or enormous cubes beyond 
the winding roads and groups of 
shrubs, to within two hundred yards 
of the house. In several places jets 
of steam escaped from the roof of the 
saw-mill and rested on the north wind 
like the clouds above them.) 

The young man turned to the left, 
crossed the park formerly laid out and 
planted by M. Philippe Oberlé, and 
now gradually becoming a wilder and 
more harmonious bit of nature,) and 
going round the pile of trunks of oaks, 
elms, and pines, knocked at the last 
door of a long building. 
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He entered a glass pavilion which 
served as the office of M. Oberlé, who 
sat there reading the letters just 
brought by his messenger. As his son 
appeared before him, he laid down the 
papers on the table, made a slight gest- 
ure which signified, “I expected you; 
sit down,” and whirling his arm chair 
through a quarter of a circle, said: 
“Well, my boy, what have you to say 
to me?” 

M. Oberlé was a florid person with 
an alert, authoritative manner. Be- 
cause of his shaven lips, short whisk- 
ers, and the rather elaborate correct- 
ness of his dress, as well as his ease 
of speech and gesture he was often 


taken for a “former French magis- 
trate”. This mistake was not unnat- 
ural. Necessity alone had turned M. 


Oberlé from the path in which he had 
set out, which would surely have led 
him to some public office. His father, 
the founder of the family, Philippe 
Oberlé, sprung from a race of peasant 
proprietors, had built at Alsheim in 
1850 a steam saw-mill which had been 
successful from the first. In a very 
few years he became rich, influential, 
though he had not the slightest pre- 
vision of those events which were to 
lead him to put his influence at the 
service of Alsace. 

The son of such a man, at the end 
of the Second Empire, could hardly 
escape the ambition for office. His 
education had prepared him for it. 
Sent away early from Alsace, for eight 
years a pupil in the Lycée Louis le- 
Grand, then a law student, at the age 
of twenty-two he was attached to the 
staff of the Prefect of la Charente, 
when the war broke out. His chief 
retained him for several months, think- 
ing to serve his friend the great manu- 
facturer of Alsheim, by keeping his 
son in safety behind the walls of the 
Prefecture. But by his own wish, 


rather late in the war, Joseph Oberlé 
was enrolled in the army of the Loire, 
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where he marched a good deal, re- 
treated a good deal, suffered a good 
deal from cold, and when the rare oc- 
easion came, fought well. When the 
war was over, he had to make a deci- 
sion. If he had consulted his personal 
preference alone he would have re- 
mained a Frenchman and continued to 
follow an administrative career, as he 
had a liking for authority, and very few 
private opinions as to the nature of the 
orders he might be required to trans-' 
mit. But his father recalled him to 
Alsace. He begged him not to aban- 
don the business which he himself had 
built up so prosperously. “My industry 
has become German by conquest,” he 
said; “I cannot see my fortune and 
your future ruined. I detest the Prus- 
sians, but I take the only way in my 
power to make my life tell; I was a 
Frenchman, I have become an Alsa- 
cian. Do you the same. I hope it will 
not be for long!’ 

Joseph Oberlé obeyed with real re- 
luctance, reluctance to submit to the 
rule of the conqueror, reluctance to 
live in the village of Alsheim, buried 
at the foot of the Vosges. At that 
time he had even been guilty of cer- 
tain imprudences of language and 
bearing which he now regretted. But 
the conquest endured, the ascendency 
of Germany increased. The young 
man, associated with his father at the 
head of an industry, felt the drawing 
closer and tighter of the meshes of 
an administration like that of France 
but more meddlesome, sterner, better 
obeyed. He noticed to his cost that 
on every occasion without exception, 
the German authorities put him in the 
wrong—the gendarmes, the magis- 
trates, the minor officials with whom 
his business brought him into daily 
contact, those in charge of the sewers, 
the water works, the railroads, the for- 
ests, the custom house. The ill will 
that he encountered on all sides from 
the German administration, though he 

















had become a German subject, grew 
more and more serious and even 
threatened the existence of the house 
of Alsheim, when M. Philippe Oberlé 
in 1874, leaving to his son the direction 
of the saw-mill, yielded to the entrea- 
ties of the whole poor, abandoned 
country, which wished to make him 
the representative of its interests in 
the Reichstag and one of the protest- 
ing deputies of Alsace. 

This experience, the weariness of 
hope deferred, the absence of M. 
Philippe Oberlé, who spent part of the 
year in Berlin, sensibly modified the 
attitude of the young head of the man- 
ufactory. The early ardor, for him- 
self, or for others, diminished. He 
observed that the anti-Germans among 
the peasants grew fewer or more pru- 
dent. He did scarcely any more busi- 
ness with France; he received no more 
visits from French people either for 
business or pleasure. France, so near 
as to distance, had become like a coun- 
try closed—walled in, whence nothing 
any longer came into Alsace, neither 
travelers nor merchandise. The jour- 
nals that he received left him in no 
doubt as to the gradual desertion fa- 
vored by certain French politicians un- 
der the name of prudence and policy. 

In ten years M. Joseph Oberlé had 
used up all the power of resistance to 
an established Government, of which 
his temperament was capable. He had 
gone over. His marriage with Monica 
Biehler, planned and negotiated by the 
ardent old patriot who had voted in 
the Reichstag against Prince Bismarck, 
had exercised no influence upon the 
new arrangements, first secret, then 
suspected, then understood, then de- 
clared, then scandalously advertised, 
of M. Joseph Oberlé. He gave the Ger- 
mans promises and then pledges. He 
outdid himself. He went beyond obe- 
dience. The foremen of the works, 


formerly French soldiers, admirers of 
M. Philippe Oberlé, and sympathizers 
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with him in his struggle against the 
Germanizing of Alsace, had no toler- 
ance for the ideas of their new master. 
One of them, in a moment of impa- 
tience, said to him, “Do you think one 
can take any pride in working for a 
renegade like you?” He was dismissed. 
His comrades immediately took his 
part, interceded, threatened to strike. 
“Well, strike,” answered their employ- 


er, “I should like nothing better. You 
are troublesome fellows—I shall fill 
your places with Germans!” They did 


not believe him, but it was exactly 
what he did later, at the next crisis, 
in order not to be accused of weakness, 
which he feared more than injustice, 
and also because he thought it would 
be to his advantage to replace the Al- 
sacians, who were natura! fault finders, 
with Badiners and Wurtembergers, 
who were more easily managed. A 
third of the employees had been re- 
placed in this way. A small German 
colony had established itself to the 
north of the village in houses built by 
the management, and such Alsacians 
as remained had to yield to the argu- 
ment of daily bread. 

All this took place in 1882. Some 
years later it was heard that M. 
Oberlé was sending away his son Jean 
to be educated in Bavaria in the gym- 
nasium of Munich. He also removed 
his daughter Lucienne, confiding her to 
the care of the directress of the most 
German of the schools of Baden-Baden, 
the Pension Miindner. 

These last measures stirred public 
opinion more than any of the others. 
People were indignant at the affront 
to Alsacian education and influences. 
They pitied Madame Oberlé, separated 
from her son, and above all deprived, 
as if she had been unworthy of it, of 
the right to bring up her daughter. To 
those who blamed him the father an- 
swered, “I mean it for their good: I 
have lost my life, I do not mean that 
they shall lose theirs. They can choose 
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their way later, when they are able to 
make comparisons. But I am deter- 
mined that from their youth up, in 
spite of themselves, they shall not be 
catalogued, inscribed, entered in the 
official lists, as Alsacian outcasts.” 
He would add, sometimes, “You do not 
understand that all these sacrifices I 
must make, I mean to spare my chil- 
dren. I have given up, myself. But 
that does not mean that I do not suf- 
fer.” 

And in truth he did suffer, and all 
the more that the confidence of the 
German government was long in com- 
ing. The reward for so many efforts 
was not such as to excite envy. It is 
true the officials began to flatter, to 
draw out, to run after M. Joseph 
Oberlé, who was a valuable conquest, 
of which several ‘“‘Kreisdirectors” had 
boasted in high places. But all the 
same, they watched him, even while 
they overwhelmed him with attentions 
and invitations. He felt the hesitation, 
the distrust, only half disguised some- 
times, and sometimes tactlessly ex- 
pressed by the new masters he wished 
to please. Was he to be depended up- 
on? Had he resigned himself to the 
annexation without mental reservation? 
Did he sufficiently admire German 
genius, German civilization, German 
commerce, the German future? It was 
necessary to admire so much, and so 
many things! However, his answers 
became more and more affirmative. 
His avowed intention was to place his 
son Jean in the German administration; 
that was the reason for the systematic 
prolongation of the exile imposed upon 
the young man. After he had fihished 
his classical studies and passed his 
final examination successfully, at the 
end of the scholastic year 1895, Jean 
studied law for one year at Munich; 
the second he divided between Bonn 
and Heidelberg, receiving his degree at 
Berlin, where he passed the Referendar 
Examen. Then, after a fourth year 
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spent in a lawyer's office, and a long 
tour in foreign countries, the young 
man returned to the paternal mansion 
to rest before he entered his regiment. 
In truth, the system had been kept up 
to the end. During the first years of 
his student life even his vacations, ex- 
cept for a few days at home, had been 
passed in travelling. During the last 
years he had not once been in Alsheim. 

At last the administration ceased to 
doubt him; besides, one great obstacle 
to the public reconciliation between the 
functionaries of Alsace and M. Joseph 
Oberlé, had disappeared. The old pro- 
testing deputy was attacked by the ill- 
ness that had never since lost its hold 
on him, and retired from political life 
in 1890. From this moment dated for 
his son, the smiles, the promises, the 
favors, for which he had struggled so 
long. M. Joseph Oberlé recognized by 
the turn of his affairs in the Rhenish 
country and even beyond it, by the 
diminution of the law suits brought 
against his employees or himself in 
cases of dispute, by the marks of defer- 
ence with which the small officials— 
usually most arrogant of all—over- 
whelmed him, by the ease with which 
he settled contested questions, obtained 
authorizations, got round the rules on 
certain points, by these signs and va- 
rious others, M. Joseph Oberlé recog- 
nized that the governmental spirit, 
present everywhere, incarnated in a 
multitude of men of every stripe, was 
no longer hostile to him. The most 
positive advances were made to him. 
The preceding winter, while Lucienne, 
just returned from her pension, pretty, 
clever, charming, danced in the gay 
society of Strasbourg, the father talked 
with the representatives of the Empire. 
One of them, the Prefect of Strasbourg, 
Count von Kassewitz, acting probably 
under superior orders, allowed him to 
understand that the government would 
not be sorry to have M. Joseph Oberlé 
offer himself as candidate for the dele- 

















gation to one of the Departments of 
Alsace, and that the most cordial sup- 
port of the administration would not 
be wanting to the son of the former pro- 
testing Deputy. M. Joseph Oberlé was 
transported with joy at this prospect. 
It re-awakened the ambition of this 
man, who had considered himself until 
now rather poorly paid for the sacri- 
fices he had been obliged to make, sac- 
rifices of his self respect, of former 
friendships, and of memories. It gave 
him back strength, urgent desires, a 
definite aim. He saw in it, without 
being able to explain it, his justifica- 
tion. He told himself that, thanks to 
his energy, his scorn of the Utopian, 
his clear perception of what was pos- 
sible and what was not, he could hope 
for himself the future, the participation 
in public affairs that he had believed 
must be reserved for his son. And 
henceforth this should be his answer 
to any doubt which might flit across his 
mind; this should be his revenge for 
the silent scorn of certain narrow- 
minded peasants who did not recognize 
him on the roads, of certain citizens 
of Strasbourg or Alsheim who hardly 
bowed to him or who did not bow at 
all. 

For these reasons he was about to 
receive his son in a very different tem- 
per from that of the past. Now that he 
felt himself to be in the good graces of 
the government of Alsace-Lorraine, it 
mattered less if his son did not carry 
out to the letter the plan originally 
traced for him. Jean had already been 
of use to his father, just as Lucienne 
was still. He had been an argument, 
a reason for the changed attitude so 
long expected of the German govern- 
ment. His continued assistance would 
be useful, no doubt, but it was no long- 
er necessary, and the father, warned 
by certain allusions and omissions in 
the last letters from Berlin, felt less 
irritation when he reflected that pos- 
sibly his son would refuse to follow the 
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career so carefully prepared for him 
in the German magistracy, and would 
give up his last three years of resi- 
dence, and his State examinations. 

Such were the reflections of this man 
whose life had always been conducted 
on principles of pure selfishness, as he 
made ready to receive his son, for he 
had seen Jean, and had watched him 
come across the park. ! M. Oberlé had 
built at the end of the saw-mill a sort 
of cage, like the lookout of a vessel, 
from which he could overlook every- 
thing at once. One window opened on 
the wood-yards and allowed him to ob- 
serve the actions of the men who were 
stowing or loading the wood; another, 
made of a strong glazed sash, placed 
under the eye of the master the book- 
keepers ranged along the wall in a 
room similar to his own; while from a 
third, that is to say through the glass 
partition which separated him from 
the work-room, he could rake the whole 
length of the immense hall where all 
kinds of machines, belt-saws, borers, 
planing machines, cut, pieced, polished 
the tree-trunks brought them on the 
slide bars. Around him, the low wains- 
coting painted in light green, the elec- 
tric lamps in the shape of violets, elec- 
tric call-buttons arranged on a copper 
plate forming the front of his desk, a 
telephone, a typewriter, light chairs 
painted white, all these things ex- 
pressed his liking for light colors, con- 
venient novelties, and ornamental 
trifies. 

As he saw his son come in, he turned 
towards the window on the park, 
crossed his legs, and leaned his right 
elbow on the desk. He inspected curi- 
ously the tall, handsome, slender young 
fellow, and smiled. To see him thus 
thrown back in his armchair, smiling 
in the perfunctory manner which was 
peculiar to him, to observe only his full 
face framed in gray whiskers, the ges- 
ture of the right hand raised, some- 
times touching his head, sometimes 
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playing with the cord of his eye-glass, 
it was easy to understand how some 
people took him for a magistrate. But 
his eyes, narrowed a little .by the strong 
sunshine, were too animated, too hard, 
to belong to any but a man of action. 
They contradicted the mechanical smile 
of the lips. There was no scientific 
curiosity in them; they simply sought 
a way, like the captain of a ship, a 
way to get on. He had hardly asked, 
“What do you want to say to me?’ 
when he added, “Have you talked with 
your mother?” 

“No.” 

“With Lucienne?” 

“Nor with ber either.” 

“That is all the better. It is better 
that we two should make our plans 
without interference. I permitted you 
to come back and to stay here, pre- 
cisely in order that we might prepare 
for your future. First your military 
service in the month of October, with 
the distinct intention’—he carefully 
emphasized the words—‘“to become an 
officer of the reserve?’ 

Jean, very quiet, erect, looking frank- 
ly at his father, with the delightful 
gravity of a young man who is talking 
about his own future, and who puts 
into his answer a sort of carefulness 
and precision which is not quite nat- 
ural to him, replied: “Yes, that is my 
intention.” 

“That settles the first point; and 
then? You have seen the world. You 
know the kind of people with whom 
you are called to live. You know 
that your chances for the German 
Magistracy have increased lately, be- 
cause my own position has considerably 
improved in Alsace?” 

“I know it has.” 

“You also know that my desire is un- 
altered that you should follow the ca- 
reer that would have been mine if cir- 
cumstances had not been stronger than 
my will.’ 

As if this word had suddenly awa- 


kened his strength of will, he fixed his 
eyes, imperious, domineering, on those 
of his son, as if they were claws to 
hold him fast; he ceased to trifle with 
his eye-glass, and said hastily: “Your 
last letters, however, showed some hes- 
itation. Answer me—will you be a 
Magistrate?” 

Jean turned slightly pale, 
sponded, “No.” 

His father bent forward as if he were 
about to rise, and said, without taking 
his eyes off the young man, whom he 
was weighing and measuring in this 
moment of moral energy: ‘“‘Manager, 
Director?” 

“Not that either. 
kind.” 

“What about your law studies?” 

“They were useless.” 

“Because?” 

“Because, I have not the German 
spirit,” said the young man, trying to 
moderate his voice. 

M. Oberlé did not expect this answer; 
it was a disavowal. He sprang up and 
instinctively looked into the work-room 
in order to assure himself that no one 
had heard or suspected such words. He 
met the eyes of several workmen who 
supposed that he was examining their 
work, and who looked away immedi- 
ately. M. Oberlé came back to his son. 
A sense of violent irritation took pos- 
session of him, but he understood that 
he must not allow this to appear. For 
fear that his hands might show his agi- 
tation he grasped the two arms of the 
chair in which he was sitting, leaning 
forward in the same attitude as before, 
but now surveying from head to foot 
the attitude, the dress, the whole air 
of this young man who formulated so 
gravely ideas which looked very much 
like a condemnation of his father. After 
a moment of silence he asked hoarsely: 
“Who has set you against me? Your 
mother?” 

“Why, no one,” said Jean Oberlé. en- 
“T have nothing against 


and re- 
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you, nothing at all. Why do you take 
it in that way? I tell you simply that 
I have not the German spirit. That is 
the result of along comparison; noth- 
ing else.” 

M. Joseph Oberlé saw that he had 
betrayed too much. He recovered him- 
self, and putting on the expression of 
cold mockery which he used as a mask 
for his true sentiments, remarked: 
“Then since you refuse to follow the 
eareer I intended for you, you have 
probably chosen another?” 

“I have, with your consent.” 

“What is it?’ 

“Your own. Do not misunderstand 
what I have just said to you. I have 
lived without any disputes for ten 
years in surroundings which were ex- 
clusively German. I know the diffi- 
culties. You ask me for the result of 
my experience. Well, I find that I am 
not supple enough, not good natured 
enough perhaps, to become a German 
functionary. I am quite sure that I 
should not always understand, and that 
I should sometimes disobey. My deci- 
sion is taken once for all. And on the 
contrary I like your business.” 

“Do you fancy that a manufacturer 
is independent?” 

“No, but more so than some others. 
I took my law studies so that if I re- 
fused to follow the path that you point- 
ed out to me, it should not be without 
reflection and examination. But I made 
use of the journeys which, every year 
—you proposed—” 

“You may say, that I insisted upon. 
I did so, and I will explain my rea- 
sons.” 

“IT made use of them to study for- 
estry, wherever I could, in Germany, 
in Austria, in the Caucasus. I am not 
as inexperienced in these matters as 
you might suppose, and I wish to live 


in Alsheim. Will you permit me to do 


so?” 
His father did immedi- 
ately. He was trying on his son an 
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experiment by which he liked to test 
men who came to discuss important 
matters with him. He remained silent 
just when some decisive answer was 
expected. If his visitor turned away 
in agitation to escape the weight of M. 
Oberlé’s look, or if he repeated the 
statement he had already made, M. 
Joseph Oberlé set him down as a weak- 
ling, an inferior. Jean sustained his 
father’s look, and did not open his 
mouth. M. Oberlé was secretly pleased 
at this. He understood that he was in 
the presence of a mature man, of a 
resolute and probably inflexible spirit. 
He was acquainted with others like 
him, not far off. He privately admired 
and feared their independent temper. 
With the rapidity of organization and 
combination that was natural to him, 
he had a vision of Jean directing the 
works at Alsheim, and Jean’s father 
sitting in the Reichstag, among the 
financiers, the administrators of the 
German world. He was one of those 
persons who know how to take advan- 
tage of their mistakes as one may use 
the waste of a manufactory. This 
vision softened him. Instead of flying 
into a rage he allowed the ironical ex- 
pression which he had put on for his 
conversation with Jean to relax. With 
n single gesture he pointed to the im- 
workroom where ceaselessly, 
with a roaring which slightly shook the 
double windows, the steel blades found 
the heart of the old trees of the Vosges. 
and said in a tone of affectionate chid- 
ing: “All right, my dear fellow. That 
will please my father, your mother, and 
Ulrich. 
have permitted you to refuse the career 
which seemed to me best, and which 
would have saved us all from difficu!- 
ties you could not understand. At that 
time you were not able to judge for 
yourself. Besides, my business, my po- 
sition was too precarious to pass on to 
All that has changed; my outlook 
Life has become pos- 


mense 
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sible for me, and for you all, thanks to 
efforts, sacrifices perhaps, for which 
nobody about me is grateful enough. 
To-day, I admit that there is a future 
for the business. Do you wish to be 
my successor? I will open the door to 
you without delay. You can serve your 
practical apprenticeship in the seven 
months which remain before you enter 
your regiment. Yes, I consent, but on 
one condition.” 

“What is that?” 

“That you should not meddle with 
politics.” 

“I have no taste for politics.” 

“Ah, pardon me,” continued M. 
Oberlé, with some heat, “I want you 
to understand clearly. I have no idea 
that you are troubled with any political 
ambition for yourself; you are not old 
enough, and perhaps are not of that 
kind of stuff. That is not what I for- 
bid. I forbid all Alsacian fanaticism; 


going about repeating ‘France, France’ 
like some people, wearing a tricolored 


sash under your coat, imitating the Al- 
sacian students in Strasbourg who 
whistle six notes of the Marseillaise in 
the ears of the police as a rallying cry 
I will have none of these small proceed- 
ings, small bravadoes, and great dan- 
gers. That sort of demonstration is 
forbidden to us manufacturers in a 
German country. It is against our ef- 
forts and our interests, for it is not 
France who does the buying. France 
is very far off, my dear fellow; one 
would say it was two hundred leagues 
away, judging from the small amount 
of stir, or news, or money, that comes 
from there. Never forget that. By 
your own desire you are a German 
manufacturer; if you turn your back 
on Germany, you are ruined. Think 
whatever you choose about the history 
of your country, its past and its pres- 
ent. I know nothing about your opin- 
ions. I will not guess what they will 
be in such a narrow-minded society as 
ours at Alsheim, but whatever you 
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think, know how to be silent, or else 
go elsewhere to make a future for 
yourself.” 

‘A slight smile raised the corners of 
Jean’s moustache, but his eyes re- 
mained grave and steady. “I am sure 
you wish to know what I think of 
France?” 

“Well, what is it?” 

“I love France.” 

“You do not know France.” 

“I have read very carefully its his- 
tory and literature and I have made 
comparisons. That is enough, when 
one is of the same race, to enable one 
to guess many things. I do not know 
France otherwise, it is true; you took 
precautions that I should not.” 

“What you say is true, though there 
may be some unpleasant meaning in 
a 

“None at all.” 

“Yes. I took precautions that you and 
your sister should be set free from the 
fatal spirit of opposition which from 
the beginning would have made you 
discontented, powerless, poor, like so 
many people in Alsace. They do no 
service to France or to Alsace or to 
themselves, by perpetually giving Ger- 
many fresh reasons for displeasure. I 
do not regret the circumstance which 
leads me to explain myself as to the 
system of education which I desired 
for you and which I was the only per- 
son to desire. I wished to spare you 
the trial I have gone through—to miss 
my career. And there was another mo- 
tive—ah, I know very well that no one 
will do me justice there! I must praise 
myself in my own family. My dear 
boy, it is impossible to have been 
brought up in France, to belong to 
France by descent, and not to love 
French culture.” 

He interrupted himself a moment to 
see what effect this phrase had pro- 
duced, but he saw nothing, not even a 
quiver, on the impassive face of his son. 
who was, decidedly, a man capable of 
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self-control. The imperative need to 
justify himself urged on M. Oberlé. 
“You know, my dear Jean, that the 
French language is not well thought of 
here. You were able to have in Ba- 
varia a much better literary and his- 
torical foundation than would have 
been possible in Strasbourg. I could 
recommend, without injuring you in the 
opinion of your masters, that you 
should have various supplementary les- 
sons in French. In Alsace we should 
have both been made to suffer. These 
were the motives which guided my de- 
cision. Experience must prove whether 
I was wrong. In any case I did it for 
the best, and for your good.”) 

“My dear father,” said Jéan,-“I have 
no right to sit in judgment on you, but 
I can assure you that, thanks to this 
education, if I have not a fancy nor 
even an admiration for German civil- 
ization, I at least have been in the 
habit of living with Germans. And I 
am sure that I can live with them in 
Alsace.” 

His father raised his eyebrows slight- 
ly, as if to say, “Perhaps!” 

“My ideas so far have never made 
any enemies in Germany: I should 
think one might be able to direct a 
saw-mill in an annexed country with 
the opinions I have just expressed to 
you.” 

“I hope so,” 
quietly. 

“Then you will take me in? 
enter immediately?” 

For sole answer his father touched 
an electric button. A man came up 
the steps leading from the machine 
shop to the post of observation con- 
structed by M. Oberlé, and opened the 
vestibule door. Through the opening 
one could see a square blond beard, 
and two eyes like blue gems. 

“William,” said M. Oberlé, in Ger- 
man, “you will explain the whole of 
our process to my son, and lay before 
him the purchases made during the last 
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six months. From to-morrow, he will 
accompany you in the visits you make 
to the different timber lots belonging 
to us.” 

The door closed again. 

Jean Oberlé, young, enthusiastic, ac- 
complished, stood before his father. He 
stretched out his hand to him, and said, 
pale with joy: “Now once more I am 
somebody in Alsace! I thank you 
heartily.” 

M. Oberlé pressed his son’s hand with 
a slightly forced cordiality. He was 
thinking, “He is the image of his 
mother! The spirit, the very words, 
the enthusiasm of Monica!”’ Aloud he 
said: “Well, you see, my son, I have 
only one object—to make you happy. 
It has always been so; I agree that you 
should take up a career entirely differ- 
ent from the one I should have chosen 
for you. Try, however, to understand 
our position, as your sister understands 
2” 

Jean left the room, and, soon after, 
his father followed him. But while M. 
Oberlé directed his steps towards the 
house, in haste to report the conversa- 
tion to his daughter, the only confidant 
of his thoughts, Jean crossed the wood 
yard obliquely toward the left, and, 
passing the gates, took the road to the 
forest. He did not intend to go far, 
as the breakfast hour was near. By 
the upward road he reached the region 
of the vines of Alsheim, beyond the 
hop-grounds, which were still only bare 
fields on which stood hére and there 
bundles of poles tied together like 
sheaves. He was unspeakably happy. 
When he came to the entrance of a 
vineyard familiar since his earliest 
childhood, where he had gathered the 
grapes long ago, he climbed an embank- 
ment which commanded the road and 
the rows of vine stocks going down- 
ward in straight lines. Notwithstand- 
ing the gray light, the clouds, the wind, 
he found this Alsace of his, beautiful, 
divinely beautiful, sloping gently down 
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before him to become a level plain, 
with stripes of grass and arable ground 
where the villages lifted their red tiled 
roofs around their pointed bell towers. 
The rounded trees, standing each alone, 
looked like dry thistles in the winter 
air. Some crows flew by, blown along 
by the aorth wind, seeking a new feed- 
ing ground. Jean raised his hands, and 
stretched them out as if he would fain 
embrace it all, from Obernai, which he 
could see among the farthest undula- 
tions of ground to the left, as far as 
Barr, half buried under the avalanche 
of fir trees coming down the mountain. 

“Ah, Alsace! I love thee and I come 
back to thee!” he cried. 

He looked at Alsheim, at the red 
stone house just below him which was 
his home; then he gazed long at the 
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other extremity of the cluster of work- 
men’s and peasants’ houses, where a 
sort of promontory of forest came for- 
ward into the bare plain. He could see 
an avenue terminated by a group of 
bare gray trees, and through them the 
long slope of a roof. Jean looked stead- 
ily at the half hidden dwelling and 
said softly: “Good morning, my Alsa- 
cian girl. Perhaps they will let me love 
thee! It would be good to live here 
with thee.” The bell which sounded 
the breakfast hour at the Oberlés re- 
called him; the sound was thin and 
insignificant; it showed the immensity 
of open space in which sounds disap- 
peared or were borne away by the tide 
of wind rushing across the land of 
Alsace. 


(To be continued.) 
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Some time ago I held conversation 
with a Spanish gentleman who had 
been making a tour of England. “Yes,” 
he said, in reply to an inviting question 
of mine, ‘‘I have seen many things that 
have filled me with wonder: the rush 
of business in London, the magnificence 
of your buildings, the keenness in 
trade. I have seen your great steel- 
works in Sheffield, your busy Black 
Country about Birmingham, your ship- 
building yards on the Clyde-side, and 
your great cotton-factories in’ Lanca- 
shire. It is all marvellous. But I 
wouldn’t like to be an Englishman. I 
am glad to be going back to my own 
sunny Spain. We're a poor people, but 
we get some brightness out of life. 
We've got no great commerce to be 
proud of; but then we’ve got no country 
bleached of all beauty, as I’ve seen in 


your Black Country; we’ve got no 


crowds of young men and women in 
consumption from working in mills, as 
in Yorkshire and Lancashire. You're 
a great people, a mighty industrial na- 
tion. But what a price you are paying 
for it! I’m going back to my orange 
trees and sunshine and happiness.” 
At the time I thought little of my 
friend’s outburst. Recently I have been 
recalling it every day. For I have re- 
turned from a mission of inquiry into 
industrial conditions prevailing in the 
United States. I have been coming in 
contact with many British manufactu- 
rers, and the reply they have invariably 
given, when I have pictured to them 
the dash, the sweeping success of in- 
dustrial America, has been, “Oh, yes, 
the Americans are a great people. But 
we in England don’t live to work: we 
work to live. What is the good of be- 
ing alive if you have to slave from 
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morning to night as those Yanks do? 
Look at the price they are paying! 
They are old men before they are forty. 
They are all anxious and careworn. 
They can talk about nothing but money- 
making. We've no city of suicides, as 
Allegheny is, outside Pittsburg—where 
the life is sapped out of the workpeople 
—and, thank God, we have no hustling 
commercialism as in Chicago. We can 
do without the rush the Americans 
think so necessary. We haven't got so 
many millionaires, but we've got 
healthy men. Old England is good 
enough for us.” 

As I have heard something like this 
manufacturers in all parts of 
Great Britain, my recollection has 
skipped back to what the Spaniard 
said. The thought has crept into my 
mind that the Spaniard was a little en- 
vious of England’s commercial great- 
ness, and yet made himself quite happy 
by giving a modern turn to the old 
story of the fox and the grapes. And, 
honestly, I have not yet convinced my- 
self that the average British manufac- 
turer—in his inclination to suggest that 
he could do as well as the American 
if he were disposed, but that he does 
not simply because he doesn’t think it 
worth while—is not taking up a point 
of view regarding America the same 
as the Spaniard took regarding Eng- 
land. 

It is a happy but a dangerous point 
of view, because it is so plausible, be- 


from 


cause it produces a placid contentment 


and a serene, superior smile that the 
Englishman is not such a fool as the 
American. At the best, however, it is 
a little bit of ingenious self-deception. 

What we British people have first to 
get rid of in considering industrial 
America is the Spanish attitude. We 
have only to look round our own coun- 
try to admit in our minds, if we hesi- 
tate to express it with our lips, that the 
reason British manufacturers do not 
commercially go the pace is not because 
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they do not want to, but because they 
cannot. 

As the result of my investigations in 
the United States two things came out 
most prominently: first, that the British 
artisan is superior to the American 
workman; and, secondly, that the 
American manufacturer, the employer, 
the director of labor, is infinitely su- 
perior to his British prototype. The 
chief reason America is bounding ahead 
as an industrial nation is not excellence 
of workmanship, but ability in admin- 
istration, in control, in being adaptable 
to the necessities of the day. 

We in England must go back thirty 
or sixty years to find the origin of most 
of the huge manufacturing concerns in 
Great Britain. They began in small, 
insignificant ways, and they climbed to 
eminence in far less than a generation. 
Their founders were, in the main, su- 
perior artisans; long-sighted, industri- 
ous men, having little concern for any- 
thing outside their own trade; concen- 
trating all their physical and mental 
energies; tumbling back, year after 
year, all their earnings into the busi- 
ness, and so rearing firms famed the 
world over not only for capacity but 
for the excellence of work. Those men 
sprang from a robust, unpampered 
common people. Their grammar might 
have been shaky, but they knew every- 
thing about every department of their 
works. They had rather a contempt 
for the tinsel life of society. They gave 
body and soul to business. 

Such men, builders-up of Great Brit- 
ain’s industrial greatness, belong to a 
past generation. Their works are now 
under the control of their sons or their 
grandsons, excellent men, but lacking 
the grit of the man whose portrait, in 
oils, hangs in the main office. It is 
not in any reason to be expected they 
should have that grit. They have lacked 
the essential that spurred the founder 
of the business to success—necessity. 
They were born into success. They 
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have spent several years following aca- 
demic courses at a university; they 
have developed cultured tastes; their 
range of interests has been widened; 
the calls of public life have induced 
them to give a portion of their time to 
educational, philanthropic, municipal, 
or political affairs; the demands of so- 
ciety have not infrequently led them to 
sporting with time in a way which 
must make “the old gentleman” whose 
portrait is in the office positively spin 
in his grave with wrath. They are 
charming men, the heads of Great 
Britain’s industrial concerns; they play 
golf and they entertain well. But they 
would never have been as wealthy as 
they are if it hadn’t been for their 
fathers or grandfathers. They are 
toucbed with the inertia consequent on 
riches. The reputation of their firms 
has been so high for a quarter of a 
century that they think it as solid as 
the British Constitution. They have 
had no incentive to slog and slave like 
the Americans. They belong to the 
second or the third generation. 

All this is, of course, a generaliza- 
tion, and, like most generalizations, 
cannot be made to apply to particular 
eases. But it is, I believe, a general- 
ization which accurately represents the 
position of the mass of British manu- 
facturers. 

The American manufacturers of the 
present day are of the first generation. 
They are the kind of men, with differ- 
ences, such as we had in England half 
a century ago creating mighty indus- 
trial concerns. Take up a catalogue of 
big American firms, and you -will be 
surprised at the tiny percentage that 
did not start from practical nothings, 
and whose heads did not launch first 
into business with the proverbial shil- 
ling. Once I was talking to a million- 
aire, and in reply to an airy question 
of mine what was the first ingredient 
to make a man as wealthy as himself 
he replied, “Poverty!” 
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Here, then, is one of the foundations 
of the colossal success attained by so 
many American firms: that their direc- 
tors came from rough stock, many of 
them immigrants or the children of im- 
migrants—men who had the initial 
courage to break with the old ties in 
Europe, to forsake their homeland, 
their friends, and go into a strange 
world with a healthy determination as 
their only asset; men, indeed, who have 
had to shift for themselves, who have 
not sunk because they have been 
obliged to put forth all their energies 
to swim, who have had the whole world 
to combat, and who, by the necessities 
of the struggle, have been obliged to 
put every ounce of brain into their 
work, 

The American has had the best of in- 
centives—‘Had to”’—and his brain has 
been strained, often to snapping, to 
gain all points that mean advantage. 
These men are often loud-mannered 
and bragging-tongued; they display a 
lack of refinement which makes a cold 
shiver run down one’s back in talking 
to them. But probably the fathers and 
grandfathers of our present-day British 
manufacturers had like failings. The 
point, however, to be considered in this 
matter of comparison is that the 
Americans have been through the mill: 
their whole life is absorbed in their 
business; their conversation hardly ever 
gets beyond the radius of how more 
dollars can be made. You can never 
forget that here are men who give 
every moment of their life to their 
work. I do not put it forward as a 
noble life, but it is the life that makes 
successful business men. 

The American is a polyglot composi- 
tion. We British folk chaff him on his 
habit of “blowing,” of always making 
out his firm as twice as successful as 
it really is, and of declaring his ma- 
chine will do three times as much as 
it can actually do. Still, we have a 
fondness for the American. But the 
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fondness is not returned. Ambassa- 
dors, I know, say agreeable things in 
after-dinner speeches at Fourth of July 
celebrations. Go, however, among the 
common people and read the “Yellow 
Press”—and if the common people and 
the Yellow Press don’t represent edu- 
cated America they do represent Amer- 
ican feeling and sentiment and antip- 
athy—and there you will find a resent- 
ment toward the nations of Europe. 
There is nothing of this to be seen in 
the pleasant social circles to which the 
average visiting Briton is introduced. 
It exists strongly, undeniably, among 
the masses, and these are the people, 
more than in any other country, who 
count in America. The reason is not 
far to seek. The majority of Ameri- 
eans are not more than a single gen- 
eration removed from being Euro- 
peans themselves. They left the old 
countries with no love in their hearts. 
For a long time they have been the 
butt of ridicule to polite society in 
Europe. They have felt as the new rich 
always feel—that in manners they are 
not standing on safe ground; they have 
resented the contemptuous smile of the 
other countries, and they have con- 
vinced themselves that European coun- 
tries “are back-numbers anyhow, and 
don’t cut no ice!” 

It has not been the paupers of Europe 
who have gone to make the American 
people, but rather men determined, and 
maybe a little rancorous under a sense 
of curbed ambition, who have thrown 
off old ties. The immigrant races are 
mixed by marriage. So a new race— 
not a branch of the Anglo-Saxon at all 
—has sprung into existence with that 
alertness of brain you invariably find 
in the offspring of mixed peoples. They 
start fresh, with no local customs, 
with no traditions, with nothing but 
the feeling they are a new nation, 
somewhat sneered at by the other na- 
tions of which they have to get abreast. 
Not quite confident where they are 
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exactly, the Americans make a bold 
shot and declare they are first. This, 
indeed, is the perpetual song of the 
newspapers. In England we constant- 
ly tell one another Great Britain is go- 
ing to the devil. Americans always tell 
one another America is the leading na- 
tion on the face of the earth. An Eng- 
lish manufacturer receives a big order 
and is not at all desirous other firms 
in the same line should know it. When 
an American manufacturer receives an 
order it is blared to the world, and he 
is interviewed. The English manu- 
facturer has ideas about “reserve” and 
“dignity.” The American sticks all his 
goods in his shop-window for the world 
to gape at. He is cocksure; he is buoy- 
ant; he is absolutely certain of success. 
So, breezily, with slapdash rush, “josh- 
ing”’—not being accurate in his facts— 
he pushes ahead in a way that startles 
the Englishman. 

Therefore, in considering America at 
work there are these important factors 
not to be lost sight of: that the Ameri- 
can is always enthusiastic; that he is 
the son of a virile race, with a quick- 
ness, an adroitness of intellect that is 
the result of mixed breeding; and that 
the heads of firms are mostly men who 
sprang from the people, are the makers 
of their own lives, and know their 
business through and through. 

It is within the reach of every Ameri- 
can to be a landed proprietor for him- 
self; at least, to own sufficient ground 
to provide for himself and his family. 
It is this bottom fact which accounts 
for high wages in the United States. 
Where every man can work for him- 
self, extra pay, compared with what he 
could get in other countries, must be 
offered to induce him to work for an- 
other man. Therefore wages are much 
higher than in Great Britain. Wages, 
however, are only comparable when 
you take into account their purchasing 
power. To the rude immigrant, the 
Irishman, the Swede, the German, the 
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Hungarian, the Italian, the French-Ca- 
nadian, American wages are phenome- 
nal. To the British working man, how- 
ever, the wage is only large as a fig- 
ure, Wages both in England and Amer- 
ica are on the upward trend. But while 
wages in America have, within the last 
ten years, increased 2 per cent., the 
cost of living in the Eastern States has 
increased 10 per cent., and westward, 
in a place like Chicago, it has gone up 
40 per cent. So the real wages of the 
American worker are considerably low- 
er than they were ten years ago. I 
know that in many industries the in- 
crease of wages has been 10 per cent.; 
but in striking an average it has to be 
borne in mind that in all work not act- 
ually physical—that is, in all work that 
is clerical, administrative, supervisory 
—the wage has decreased. And here 
we get just a glimpse of a state of 
things coming about in America that 
we are very familiar with in Britain 
—a fondness of the new generation for 
the towns rather than for the country, 
a distaste for labor that means grimy 
hands and mucky clothes, and a flock- 
ing to work which gives a clean collar 
and passable cuffs, but a wage inferior 
to that of a mechanic. 

Wages vary in different parts of the 
continent, and the extraordinary fact 
is that where the wages are largest in 
“ash they are the smallest in value, be- 
cause the purchasing power is less. For 
instance, wages are lower in Massa- 
chusetts than in Illinois. But the 
working man, if he keeps a bank-book, 
would have a better balance to show 
at the end of a year were he in Boston 
than if he lived exactly the same way 
in Chicago. Speaking in the aggregate, 
however, I may say that whilst the 
working man in America earns quite 
half as much again as the Briton, he 
has to pay three times as much for 
rent, twice as much for clothes, whilst 
the food, roughly speaking, comes to 
about the same. Having gone carefully 
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into this question I find that the work- 
ing man in the East is better off than 
his British friend, whilst the working 
man in the West is less well off, de- 
spite the fact that he receives excellent 
wages in cash. 

The great fact to be reckoned with 
is that the American manufacturer has 
to pay big wages in producing an ar- 
ticle which is going to compete in cash 
value with a similar article produced 
in countries where wages are compara- 
tively low. In the home market he has 
largely resisted foreign competition by 
means of excessive tariffs. His woollen 
goods are rather beneath contempt, not 
because he cannot produce a much bet- 
ter article—he did that when the tariff 
was lower and English cloth was a 
thing to be considered—but because he 
has no competition from the outside. 
A curious point is that, in those indus- 
tries which are most fully protected by 
tariff, Americans do not at all show 
that adaptiveness remarkable in all 
other industries where there is fierce 
competition—the iron trade and shoe 
industry are random instances—chiefly 
because there are no circumstances of 
competition to which they are called 
upon to adapt themselves. 

The line of progress in adaptability 
has been in those trades that have had 
to grapple with European competition. 
On one side of the Atlantic there have 
been low wages, on the other side high 
wages. But manufacturers who have 
paid and are paying high wages are 
frequently wresting trade from those 
who pay low by producing a similar 
article at a lesser price. Labor-saving 
machinery has given them the power. 

Cause and effect are at work in all 
things, and labor-saving machinery 
has been brought into existence in 
America, not because the American 
hapens to have the inventive faculty 
more largely developed than has the 
European—indeed, all who have consid- 
ered this matter scientifically know 
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that the American mind is not crea- 
tive: it is adaptive, appreciative of the 
value of invention—but because that 
stumbling-block of high wages, which 
stood in the way of competition with 
cheaply produced European goods met 
in the open market, had to be over- 
come, 

If you are in New York, take a walk 
along Broadway—or, indeed, any of the 
imain streets—and glance at the names 
of the shopkeepers. It is rather the 
exception to see a name with a British 
flavor. Go, however, to the Patent 
Office at Washington, and run your eye 
along the lists of inventors, and you 
are amazed at the vast majority of 
names being British. Not by any means 
are they all of Americans who come 
from a British stock; but a great many 
of them are of men with a British 
domicile who have patented their in- 
ventions in the United States because 
the American Patent Office is infinitely 
superior to our own, and because the 
American maufacturer is keen after 
anything and everything that is novel 
and an improvement. In England, 
when a man thinks he has invented 
something, and has patented it, and has 
possibly leased it to a manufacturing 
firm, there is the likelihood of an action 
at law for infringement put forward 
by some other inventor or firm. Hav- 
ing it decided in the Law Courts, 
whether a thing is a patent or not, is 
expensive. I can well understand Brit- 
ish manufacturers hesitating to make 
a mighty plunge with a new idea, be- 
cause of the dread of having to defend 
an action for infringement. There is, 
however, no such trouble in America. 
The administration of the law in the 
United States is almost as dilatory as 
in Turkey—-and there are other points 
of resemblance—but as regards the law 
on patents it is effective and decisive. 
A man sends his invention to the Pa- 
tent Office at Washington. It will take 
anything from six months to two years 
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to get it through. It is the staff of the 
Patent Office which finds out whether 
there is an infringement or not. If it 
decides it is a new idea—that, indeed, 
it is a patent—a document to that effect 
is issued, and then no small firm which 
takes up the idea need be in any dread 
of having to fight a big firm in the 
Law Courts, 

Neither the British employer nor the 
British workman is so alive as the 
American to the practicability of an 
invention. The British manufacturer 
is sometimes suspicious of a new in- 
vention brought to him. In considering 
it he focuses his criticism on possible 
drawbacks; he says he will think about 
it; that perhaps he will give it a trial; 
that he will see how some other firm 
prospers before he spends any money 
on it! When there is a mishap he 
rather prides himself on his sapience, 
and reminds you of his original opin- 
ion with “I told you so.” The Ameri- 
can manufacturer ts hardly ever an 
adverse critic to a new idea simply be- 
cause it is a new idea. He doesn’t 
want to see how other firms get on 
with it before he ventures: if there is 
anything in it, he wants to get right 
away ahead before anybody else has a 
chance. He sees quickly enough where 
faults are. He doesn’t, however, throw 
a thing on one side because of the 
faults, He sets about trying to put 
them right. It is the idea he is after, 
and, as a practical man, he will work 
out the ideas. Let me give a remark- 
able instance. Nikola Tesla is regarded 
by many electricians as a visionary, a 
flamboyant expounder of the impracti- 
cable. They do not see beyond his 
theatrical posing. But Mr. George 
Westinghouse, head of the Westing- 
house Electrical Works at East Pitts- 
burg, has seen beyond. Through much 
vapor he has discerned germs of 
genius. As placed before him by 
Nikola Tesla many ideas were unwork- 
able. But there were the ideas, the 
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suggestion of possibilities, and Mr. 
Westinghouse himself is a practical 
man and he has practical engineers in 
his service. Much has been discarded; 
yet some of the most valuable inven- 
tions belonging to the Westinghouse 
Company were, I am informed, the out- 
come originally of Nikola Tesla’s brain. 

Many inventions in active use in 
America to-day are the creations of 
Englishmen which no manufacturer in 
England thought well to take up. In 
the first state they were probably not 
worth taking up. But it was the 
American who grasped the thing, who 
altered, adapted, and improved the in- 
vention, and made it valuable. It is 
to be noted how many are the inven- 
tions respecting railway engineering, 
brought out by Englishmen, not used 
in Great Britain, but in general adop- 
tion in America. 

The most striking recent instance of 
an English invention not being appre- 
ciated in England, but being adapted 
in America, is the Northrop loom. Here 
is an ingenious loom invented by a 
Yorkshireman, which automatically, 
when a warp breaks, stops the machine 
instantly, and does not go on weaving 
defective cloth. It requires an English 
girl of experience to look after three 
or four ordinary looms, being ready to 
run to a machine the moment her quick 
eye discerns a break, to stop it and 
repair the warp; and she is not always 
successful in avoiding a stretch with 
a missing thread because, while she is 
repairing one machine, another may go 
wrong. With the Northrop loom, how- 
ever, a little girl, fresh from school, 
with not more than a fortnight’s experi- 
ence, can look after twenty looms. 

When I went through the cotton-mills 
at Fall River last autumn I saw thou- 
sands of the Northrop looms at work. 
Until quite recently there was not, I 
believe, a single Northrop loom in all 
Lancashire—the centre of the cotton 
industry of the world—and even now, 
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I understand, only one firm has adopt- 
ed them to any extent. The criticism 
of Lancashire manufacturers against 
the loom was that the English warp 
was so fine it would not bear the strain 
of the automatic mechanism, and the 
reason its use has been possible in the 
States is that the warp is rough and 
stronger. But it should not be forgot- 
ten that when the loom was first taken 
to America it was by no means perfect, 
even for rough and strong warp. There 
was no doubt, however, about the in- 
vention being of use the moment it was 
adapted. English manufacturers hung 
back from any attempt at adaptation, 
and only now, when improvements have 
been effected by the Americans, are 
our own manufacturers waking to the 
possibility—probability, maybe, very 
likely—that the Northrop looms can be 
made serviceable in the Lancashire 
mills, 

Now, whatever trade-union leaders 
say to the contrary, there is in the mind 
of the British workman an objection to 
labor-saving machinery. The motive 
of resistance, from his limited point of 
view, is not altogether unworthy. He 
has a wife and children to keep, and 
increased machinery may throw him 
out of work. Certainly it will reduce 
the number of workmen, and if he him- 
self does not suffer, then his fellows 
are likely to be dismissed. It is the 
same feeling which causes him to “ca’ 
canny,” to work much slower than he 
can work. If he does twice as much 
work as he has been doing, that im- 
plies, to his mind, he is keeping some 
other char out of a job. “Live and 
let live” is his easy philosophy. Trade 
unions have laws which absolutely re- 
strict the output, most pernicious in 
effect on trade and bad for the good 
worker, because they make him set his 
pace to that of the slow man, and keep 
his earnings down though they help up 
the wages of the incompetent. 

Already in America there are signs of 
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the trade unions urging restriction of 
output. But there is no animosity to 
labor-saving machinery. 

The British workman is the most in- 
telligent of his class in the world. Give 
him time, and he will turn out a better 
article than anybody else. Send him 
to America, and, when he has got rid 
of his sluggishness, the American work- 
er becomes but a boastful second-rater 
alongside him. But the American is 
alert, and does not feel that new ma- 
chinery is going to displace him. It 
is exceptional indeed for a British em- 
ployer to get an improvement on ma- 
chinery suggested by a workman. In 
the first place, the British workman 
has not that zest for his work which 
the American has; in the second place, 
it is none of his business to invent; in 
the third, even if he thought of an 
improvement, he has a shyness about 
approaching the employer; fourthly, the 
chances are he might be snubbed for 
his trouble. 

Nothing like this exists in America. 
There is a much closer relationship be- 
tween employer and workman. The 
one calls the other “boss,” but it is 
only a term, and is no admission the 
employer is his master. He gives good 
work for good dollars. On how a thing 
should be done he will “cheek” back 
his employer. There is no “Yes, sir,” 
and doing the thing the wrong way 
simply because the employer proposed 
that way. The workman knows if he 
strikes an improvement it is going to 
be a good thing for him personally. If 
he thinks of some alteration whereby 
he can turn out twice as much, he 
knows the employer won’t expect him 
to turn out twice as much for the same 
pay. They are partners, and the work- 
man will get at least hal? the advan- 
tage. So there is an incentive to all 
the mechanics of America to adapt. 
They make it their business to improve, 
and it is by this wholesale adoption of 
labor-saving machinery that the diffi- 
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culty of high wages has been largely 
overcome. 

But there is another result. With 
almost everything being done by ma- 
chinery there is no need for skilled 
artisanship. The brains are in the 
machine, and all the manufacturer re- 
quires is somebody to look after the 
machine. That is often a simple mat- 
ter. So what a British workman learns 
to do after seven years’ apprenticeship 
is, in America, done by a machine 
looked after by a lad who has had only 
a fortnight’s tuition. 

That is why as the Englishman walks 
through American workshops he is 
startled to see so few middle-aged men. 
What is done by a man of forty in 
England is done by a lad of twenty in 
America, and where we would employ 
lads the Americans employ girls. Go 
into the Westinghouse works at East 
Pittsburg, and you will see a thousand 
girls engaged in making delicate elec- 
trical appliances. Go into any of the 
big shoe manufactories at Brockton or 
Lynn, near Boston, and again you will 
see thousands of girls. The increase in 
the employment of women and children 
is altogether out of proportion to the 
increase in the employment of men in 
the States. 

Here, then, you have the American 
manufacturer equipping himself for 
commercial competition by getting the 
brains into the machines and getting 
cheap labor to work them—cheap labor, 
that is, in comparison with what he 
would have to pay were his workmen 
skilled artisans, as they are in a Brit- 
ish workshop. But he goes further. He 
specializes. He does not try to make 
twenty things in engineering. He 
makes one thing, be it bridges or loco- 
motives, or reapers, or machine-tools. 
He focuses on one thing, makes his 
splash in advertising that one thing, 
gets a reputation for that one thing. 
But in it there may be a hundred parts. 
He specializes his workpeople in mak- 
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ing those separate parts. They have 
one little thing to do, and they do that, 
and nothing else, year in and year out. 
It may be the punching of a hole. I 
have seen an American workman do a 
monotonous thing a thousand times a 
day—a thing which you cannot get out 
of your mind as positively deadening to 
the intellect, and which you would 
think would drive a man of intelligence 
to madness in a fortnight. It is all 
done with a speed that is amazing, and 
I fancy no English workman 
would continue for a week. But the 
American finds fascination in his 
adroitness, in the very clatter of mul- 
titudinous repetition. He is unequalled 
as a worker; but put him alongside an 
English artisan and you find that in 
excellence he is far surpassed. Yet 
over all that specialization is the mar- 
vellous administration of the employer, 
so that parts meet parts and, like the 
action of a beautiful piece of clock- 
work, the article is brought to comple- 
tion. 

Here arises a very legitimate criti- 
cism, often heard in Great Britain, that 
in wear and tear the American article 
does not last as long as the British. 
That is correct. But the American 
tells you, with a smile, that he doesn’t 
make things to last an eternity. He 
makes them to last only sufficiently 
long. Take the manufacture of boots, 
about which we have lately heard a 
great deal. The American manufac- 
turer has invaded the British market, 
and while the sale of British boots has 
decreased in our colonies, that of Amer- 
ican boots has increased. This is not 
because the American boot wears bet- 
ter than the British. It does not. A 
finely made British boot is the best in 
the world. But in the average boot, 
the boot which the average person 
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wears, which he buys ready-made in a 
shop at from 12s. 6d. to 25s. a pair, the 
American article is more popular. It 
looks neater; there are so many differ- 
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ent widths and half sizes that it fits 
at the start; you have not to be satis- 
fied with its being “all right in a few 
days, sir.” The British boot manufac- 
turers tried to laugh American compe- 
tition out of existence. Then they took 
to American methods, and today all 
the largest British boot manufactories 
are fitted with American machinery. 
Indeed, all the most ingenious devices 
in the manufacture of a shoe came 
from the other side of the Atlantic. It 
is not enough to tell the public the 
British shoe wears longer than the 
American. We don’t buy our boots and 
shoes to wear to the last eighth of an 
inch. We buy them to fit us and serve 
us for a time, wanting them to look 
neat and not be heavy and clumsy. 
There the American showed the way. 

Take railway locomotives. Several 
of our big lines have tried American- 
built engines. Generally speaking, they 
have been pronounced a failure: they 
consume more coal than English en- 
gines, and they spend too much of their 
time in the repairing-sheds. But there 
are several things to be borne in mind. 
The American builds a locomotive to 
last ten years. The British maker takes 
pride in pointing out engines in this 
country that have run forty years. The 
American engine is built to drag im- 
mense loads. It has an enormous haul- 
age power; it consequently consumes 
much coal. In England or the States 
it uses the same amount of fuel. But 
whilst in the States it has a giant’s 
work to do in haulage, in England it 
has only an infant’s work by compari- 
son. “Put the same weight behind our 
engine in England,” says the American 
maker, “as we do in America, and then 
you will find while it consumes more 
coal it earns more money by the in- 
creased haulage capacity.” 

It is by the adoption of enormous 
ears and having locomotives of great 
haulage power that the cost of convey- 
ing freight in America, which formerly 











was the same as in England, is now 
less than one-third per average ton. 
One sees American locomotives all over 
the world. So one does British, but not 
in the same proportion. British makers 
have recently been getting big orders 
from abroad. This is not because the 
American engine is being discarded. It 
is because America is so prosperous— 
there is such a boom in the home trade 
that American makers have no opening 
to fulfil new contracts for two or three 
years yet. The point, however, is that 
the American railroad companies have 
for a number of years been solving the 
question of freight charges by the 
adoption of engines of huge haulage 
power and cars of thirty-ton capacity. 
Only recently have the British railways 
made a move in the same direction. 
The American manufacturer has vim 
and something of the gambler in him. 
He is thirsty for new ideas; he is dar- 
ing. Where the Englishman would 
hesitate and think and calculate, the 
American will plunge, neck or nothing, 
at a venture. He can see ahead further 
than the Englishman. In British works 
new machinery is fitted up when the 
old has begun to wear out or when 
nearly everybody else has it and it is 
necessary to have it also if trade is to 
be held. Those are not considerations 
which weigh with the American manu- 
facturer. His constant criticism against 
his cousin on this side of the Atlantic 
is that the Britisher doesn’t know the 
value of a scrap-heap. An American 
will spend, say, 30,0001. in putting in 
the latest machinery. Six months later 
some fresh appliance which will do 
more work and quicker is invented. He 
does not wait till the machinery he has 
put in is worn out before adopting the 
new invention. The machinery fitted 
six months back, may hardly have got 
into proper working order. But he rips 
the lot out, he “scrap-heaps” it, and 
has the very latest machinery. He sees 
ahead. He sees how he has practically 
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thrown away 30,000/.; but he also sees 
the gaining of 100,000I. 
We, in this country, set much store 


by experience. The American sets 
more store by youthful enterprise. We 
think a man who has been in a busi- 
ness for thirty years is the one who 
ought to know most about it. The 
American thinks that a man who has 
been at it so long is certain to have 
fossilized ideas, and therefore not like- 
ly to keep abreast of the needs of the 
times. We think a youth thrown into 
responsibility will, likely as not, make 
a mess of things. The American thinks 
that responsibility brings ballast and 
with all the fire of his young manhood 
a youth will strive night and day to 
prove the confidence placed in him is 
weli placed. And here the American is 
right. Time and time again, as I have 
gone through the workshops of the 
United States, I have almost been stag- 
gered at the mere boys who are man- 
agers and heads of departments; not 
the sons of proprietors, but young fel- 
lows who have started at the bottom, 
proved their grit, shown their energy, 
and been pushed on to high positions. 
It is not at all unusual to find a man 
of twenty-four years having the control 
of several thousand men, And the fact 
that a man is young and unmarried is 
no reason, in the employer’s mind, why 
he should receive comparatively small 
salary. The question of how cheap 
you can get such men is not considered. 
No price is too big to give a lad who 
has brains and adaptiveness. It is rec- 
ognized that by paying him well, ap- 
preciating him, you fire his enthusiasm. 

The tendency within the next decade 
will be to pay lower wages in America 
for mere physical labor. The trend is 
to pay more, never mind what, for 
brains. Every young American knows 
this. That is why there is a positive 
rage for technical instruction and why 
the technical schools are ever crowded. 
We have nothing like the same eager- 
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ness in Great Britain. After being in 
America, seeing young mechanics al- 
most starve themselves to pay for a 
university course—filling in their vaca- 
tions by acting as waiters in hotels, or 
tram conductors or bath-chair men—it 
brings a chill to the heart of a Briton 
to come home and see hardly any such 
desire among the British youth, and to 
see our excellent technical schools ap- 
preciated only in a lukewarm way. 

I readily recognize there is a stress 
and a strain in American industrial life 
which suggest the inquiry, whether, 
after all, the prize is worth the strug- 
gle? I have often shuddered at the 
thought of what is likely to be the ef- 
fect on the race of making millions of 
workers little other than machines. 
Now and then I have been unable to 
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restrain an open smile at the tremen- 
dous conceit of the American manu- 
facturer and his colossal ignorance 
about things European. But it is not 
by pooh-poohing his braggadocio, nor 
by moralizing about the grinding condi- 
tions of labor, nor by complacently say- 
ing British ways are good enough for 
us, that British manufacturers will 
stem the tide of American industrial 
success, which is already more than 
threatening fields of commerce we had 
considered exclusively our own. It is 
not sufficient to point to the fact that 
British trade is increasing, and so dis- 
miss foreign competition as the night- 
mare of pessimists. Increase of trade 
can only be considered comparatively. 
And while we crawl, America bounds. 
John Foster Fraser. 
(Author of ‘America at Work”) 
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Gezer, one of the most ancient towns 
in Palestine, stood upon a high hill 
within easy reach of the great trade- 
route which for many centuries trav- 
ersed the Meritime Plain on its way 
from Egypt to Syria and Northern 
Mesopotamia. The hill lies between 
the valleys of Aijalon and Sorek, and 
its commanding position and excellent 
water-supply offer advantages for set- 
tlement which were evidently appreci- 
ated by the cave dwellers of the Neo- 
lithic Age, and by their many succes- 
sors in the occupation of Palestine. 

According to local tradition, the hill 
was formerly crowned by “the town of 
our Lord Noah,” and at Ain Tannur, 
on its south-eastern slope, where Eve 
once baked her bread, the torrent burst 
forth that was to deluge the world. 
The Gezer of history was a place of 
importance long before Joshua and the 
Israelites passed over Jordan. The Tell 
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Amarna correspondence contains three 
letters from the Governor, who held 
the town for Egypt, to the effect that 
he was sore pressed by the Khabiri 
and urgently needed assistance. There 
is also a letter from Jerusalem in which 
the people of Gezer, Lachish and As- 
calon are accused of disloyalty to the 
reigning Pharaoh. The pre-Israelite 
existence of Gezer is confirmed by 
other Egyptian documents, such as the 
list of cities subjugated by Thothmes 
III. and the stele of Merenptah. 

xezer is first mentioned in the Bible 
in a passage which briefly records the 
defeat and death of its king in a vain 
attempt to relieve Lachish when be- 
sieged by Joshua. It was then one of 
the many royal cities of the Canaanites 
that were ruled by meleks, or kinglets. 
On the partition of the country, Gezer, 
with its migrash, or suburb, was as- 
signed to the Kohathite Levites; but it 
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formed part of the territory of Ephraim, 
and is mentioned as a point on its 
southern boundary. The inhabitants 
were allowed to remain in the city, but 
were reduced to servitude. When David 
came to the throne Gezer was, appar- 
ently, in the hands of the Philistines, 
and two of their “giants” were slain 
in battle at that place. Some years 
later the Pharaoh of Egypt, for reasons 
unknown to us, captured Gezer, and 
after burning it and exterminating its 
inhabitants, gave it to his daughter, 
one of the wives of Solomon: So great 
was the military importance of the site 
at that time that Solomon at once re- 
built the city. 

In the history of the wars between 
the Jews and the Seleucids, Gezer, or 
Gazara as it was then called, is fre- 
quently mentioned. At the commence- 
ment of the war it was held by the 
Greco-Syrians, and on different occa- 
sions gave shelter to the defeated 
forces of Gorgias, Nicanor, and Bac- 
chides. But about 143 B.C. Simon 
Maccabzeus took the city by storm, 
and it became, after having been for- 
mally purified from the pollution of 
idols, the residence of John Hyrcanus 
and the headquarters of the Jewish 
army. Soon after John’s accession it 
again passed into the hands of the 
Seleucids. Some years before the de- 
struction of Jerusalem by Titus—pos- 
sibly before the birth of Christ—boun- 
dary inscriptions were cut on the rock 
by a certain Alkios, who was probably 
a magistrate, and of Jewish parentage. 
The inscriptions appear to define the 
limits of the suburb of the Levitical 
city, and they were perhaps intended 
to be permanent marks on a boundary 
laid out during the Maccabzan period, 
when efforts were being made to revive 
the old traditions of Israel. 

Gezer was well known to Eusebius 
and Jerome; and during the Byzantine 
period it was apparently the seat of a 
bishopric. Under the Latin kings of 
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Jerusalem it appears as Mont Gisart, a 
castle and fief of the county of Japhe, 
and for ever memorable from its con- 
nection with the famous battle in 
which Saladin was defeated by Bald- 
win, “the Leper,” on St. Catherine’s 
Day (November 25), 1177. In com- 
memoration of the victory, the priory 
of St. Catherine of Mont Gisart was 
founded, and a faint echo of the battle 
seems still to linger in the names of 
scouts, attached to three rocky emi- 
nences near the ruins of the town. A 
few years later the place is mentioned 
under its present name, Tell ej-Jezer, 
as the camping-ground of Saladin dur- 
ing his abortive negotiations with 
Richard Coeur de Lion. 

The position of Gezer, although it is 
indicated in the Bible, and clearly de- 
scribed by Eusebius, remained un- 
known until it was discovered, about 
thirty years ago, by M. Clermont-Gan- 
neau. That well-known scholar first 
fixed the site of Tell ej-Jezer, theoreti- 
cally, from the description of an ob- 
scure skirmish in the Arabic Chronicle 
of Mujr ed-Din; he then recovered the 
name on the ground; and finally found 
epigraphic proof of his theory in the 
bilingual boundary inscriptions which 
read “of Alkios” in Greek and “the 
limit of Gezer” in Hebrew. 

The uninterrupted chain of evidence 
which thus connects the Canaanite 
Gezer of the pre-Israelite period with 
the modern Tell ej-Jezer led to the se- 
lection of that place for excavation by 
the Palestine Expioration Fund. A 
thorough exploration of a site with 
such a continuous history would, it 
was hoped, throw light not only upon 
the local history of Gezer, but upon 
wider problems, such as those connect- 
ed with the origin and civilization of 
the pre-Israelite tribes, the ethnological! 
affinities of those mysterious people the 
Philistines, the nature and extent of 
Aegean, Egyptian, and Mesopotamian 
influence on Palestinian culture, and 
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the social life and condition of the Jews 
before and after the Captivity. The 
conduct of the excavations was placed 
in the very capable hands of Mr. Mac- 
alister, a graduate of Cambridge, who 
had done good archzeological work in 
Ireland, and had gained experience in 
Palestine whilst working with Dr. Bliss 
in 1898-1900. The results which he has 
obtained during his first season’s work 
are as unexpected as they are impor- 
tant; but their value will be more easily 
appreciated after a short description of 
the site before excavation. 

Tell ej-Jezer is a natural ridge of 
rock covered with the débris of many 
settlements. The artificial mound 
formed by the ruins is some 1750 feet 
long and 250 feet wide; its longest di- 
mension lies east and west, and its 
height above the adjacent valleys is 
250 feet. At each end of the mound 
there is a broad-topped knoll. These 
knolls have been named, for conven- 
fence, the “eastern” and “western hills,” 
and the saddle which connects them is 
called the “central valley.” The “‘west- 
ern hill’ is partially occupied by the 
shrine of Muhammad _ ej-Jezeri—an 
eponymous weli in the fullest meaning 
of the phrase; by a small cemetery; 
and by a house and farmyard. Be- 
tween the shrine and the house, an 
ancient rock-hewn reservoir, once the 
site of a church, has been turned into 
a cistern. On the southwest slope of 
the hill is the village of Abu Shusheh. 
On the “eastern hill,” thick walls, just 
appearing above ground, indicated the 
site of an important building; and at 
the western end of the “central val- 
ley,” two stones, standing with their 
heads above ground, suggested the ex- 
istence of beetylic columns. 

The surface of the mound was grey 
with the dust of ruins, and strewed 
with ancient potsherds, flints, etc. Its 
sides were supported by terrace walls, 
which, in some instances, marked the 
line of the old city wall. A narrow 
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rocky valley, which rises near Abu 
Shusheh, sweeps round the eastern end 
of the mound and separates it from the 
rocky ground to the south and east, on 
which the five boundary inscriptions 
were found. In this valley, east of the 
mound, there is a fine spring which 
supplies the village. The ground north 
and west of the mound is open and 
arable. Within the area defined by the 
inscriptions there are many wine- 
presses and tombs, large caves, ancient 
wells, the remains of old roads and 
aqueducts, and rock excavations, not 
unlike those in some of the cities of 
Phrygia, which appear to mark the 
positions of the earliest houses. 

Mr. Macalister at first confined 
attention to the eastern hill, but, after 
cutting a trench forty feet wide across 
the mound, he decided to investigate 
the structure of which the two stones 
in the valley formed part. The exca- 
vations have thus far disclosed the 
stratified buildings of seven successive 
occupations, and have shown that, for 
some unknown reason, there has been 
no permanent settlement on the eastern 
hill since the time of the Judges. The 
two earliest occupations are ascribed 
to an aboriginal pre-Semitic population, 
the third and fourth to Semitic pre- 
Israelite races, and the remaining three 
to Hebrews and others during the pe- 
riod from Joshua to Solomon, from 
Solomon to the Captivity, and from the 
Captivity to the Maccabees. No re- 
mains have yet been found of later 
date than the Maccabeean period. 

The pre-Semitic occupation is dated. 
tentatively, from 3000 to 2000 B.C. The 
people were cave-dwellers and prac- 
tised cremation. They were of slender 
build, and of small but not dwarfish 
stature. None of them appear to have 
exceeded five feet seven inches in 
height, and most of them were under 
five feet four inches. They were cer- 
tainly not Semites. In some respects 
they resemble the occupants of Europe 
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during the Neolithic Age. Their occu- 
pation is characterized by coarse, drab, 
porous ware, hand made, and in many 
cases ornamented with a roughly ap- 
plied red or yellow wash, by flint and 
bone implements, and by the absence 
of metal. It is also marked by broad 
stone causeways across irregular nat- 
ural depressions in the rock, fragments 
of walls, a few roughly cut emblems 
of nature worship, a couple of bone 
amulets, and stones and pebbles for 
grinding and polishing. 

The crematorium of these early set- 
tlers was an artificial cave, within the 
city walls, which was entered by rock- 
hewn steps, and provided with a flue 
and chimney that still bear traces of 
smoke-blackening. The floor of the 
cave was covered with the ashes of 
human bodies, but the bones were un- 
equally burnt—blackened bone alternat- 
ing with masses reduced to a white 
ash. There was evidence that the fire 
had been renewed at considerable in- 
tervals, and that the remains, left just 
as they were cremated, were those of 
persons of all ages and of both sexes. 
The crematorium was afterwards used 
as a burial-place by a people who prob- 
ably belonged to the earliest wave of 
Semitic immigration. The area of the 
cave was enlarged; its entrance was 
closed to keep out dogs; a shaft was 
cut in its roof to admit the dead; and 
the cremated remains were trampled 
down. Most of the bodies, children 
and adults of both sexes, appear to 
have been laid on the floor in a con- 
tracted position, on their sides; but a 
certain number, perhaps those of per- 
sons of distinction, were placed on 
stone platforms ranged round the sides 
of the cave. The most interesting in- 
terment is that of a newly born child, 
possibly a victim of infant sacrifice, 
whose remains were found in a large 
jar of coarse, brick-red, porous ware. 
A large assortment of food-vessels and 
other pottery, found with the bodies, 
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forms a collection of great value for 
the study of the earliest pottery of 
Palestine. 

The pre-Israelite Semites, who fol- 
lowed the Neolithic cave-dwellers, were 
stronger and larger-boned than their 
predecessors, and some of the males 
were as much as five feet eleven inches 
in height. Their racial type appears 
to have been not unlike that of the 
modern Arab. Two periods of occupa- 
tion are marked by successive strata of 
débris. In the earlier, bronze was 
known, but fine flint knives were the 
usual tools; in the later, which also 
belongs to the Bronze Age, the state of 
culture was more advanced, and Gezer, 
surrounded by high walls, became a 
“fenced city” of the Amorites, or 
Canaanites. The most characteristic 
of the pottery types of the two periods 
are identical with those of the earlier 
settlements of Lachish, and are almost 
unknown in the ancient sites that have 
been excavated in the Shephelah of 
Judah. This fact, emphasized as it is 
by a marked difference of style in the 
color-decoration of the pottery, points 
to a connection, probably tribal or ra- 
cial, between Gezer and Lachish which 
did not exist between either of those 
places and the dwellers in the towns 
of the Shephelah. That there was such 
connection may also be inferred from 
the joint action of the two cities re- 
ferred to in the Tell Amarna corre- 
spondence, and from the readiness with 
which the Gezrites hastened to the as- 
sistance of Lachish when attacked by 
Joshua, 

A large number of objects in pottery, 
flint, stone, bone, and bronze has been 
found in the débris of both periods. 
Those from the later settlement, which 
lare the most interesting, include the 
finest collection of bronze weapons 
hitherto discovered in Palestine, a frag- 
ment of an Egyptian statue of the 
Middle Empire bearing the name of a 
certain Maatinef, scarabs of the Middle 
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Empire, jar-handles stamped with 
scarab seals, broken statuettes of a 
cow divinity, and nude figures of a 
female divinity in low relief on terra- 
cotta plaques. 

The first Semitic occupation of the 
eastern hill is apparently represented 
by the burials in the crematorium, by 
a walled enclosure containing a small 
circle of stones, on one of which there 
are distinct marks of fire, by a large 
monolith, and by rude foundations of 
dwelling-houses. The Semites of the 
second settlement seem, like their pred- 
ecessors, to have buried their dead 
within the walls of the city. Several 
skeletons have been found in different 
parts of the mound, but the most in- 
teresting interments are those in a 
rock-hewn cistern, of the earlier period, 
on the eastern hill. In this cistern 
were the remains of fourteen males 
from eighteen to fifty years of age, and 
of a female about sixteen years old; 
and some exceptionally fine bronze 
weapons. The bodies had been laid 
upon stones, and charcoal, found 
amongst the bones, seemed to indicate 
that there had been a funeral feast 
or sacrifice when the interments took 
place. The body of the girl had been 
cut through, and only the upper half 
had been deposited in the cave. There 
are certain indications that the males 
were buried at the same time, and that 
they were.the victims of war or pesti- 
lence, or had suffered death for some 
crime, But the presence of the mutilated 
female skeleton is, and must always 
remain, a mystery. Mr. Macalister 
has suggested that the girl was sacri- 
ficed, but this view does not sufficiently 
explain the absence of the missing 
members. 

The most interesting discovery in the 
débris of the pre-Israelite Semitic set- 
tlement is that of the bamah, or “high 
place” of Gezer. The excavations, tem- 
porarily closed in consequence of an 
outbreak of cholera, have already 
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brought to light a megalithic structure 
standing in a walled enclosure just as 
in later times the Semitic naos, or 
temple, stood within the hieron or ha- 
ram. The enclosure is at the western 
end of the central valley, and its north 
wall appears at one time to have 
formed part of the defences of the city. 
Its floor is well defined by a layer of 
limestone chips beneath which there 
are about three feet of soil containing 
the scanty remains of the Neolithic 
settlements. In this substratum of 
earth a number of large two-handled 
jars have been found, each containing 
the remains of a newly-born infant. 
The body was usually put in head first, 
and a bow! and jug or other small ves- 
sei, was either placed inside the jar, 
or buried near it. The jars were, ap- 
parently, filled with earth at the time 
of burial, and contained no ornaments 
or other articles. In two instances the 
bodies had been burned; in the others 
no trace of mutilation was detected. 
The ceremonial burial of so many 
newly-born babes in the precincts of 
the “high place” clearly indicates the 
prevalence of infant sacrifice, and this 
view is confirmed by the recent discov- 
eries of Professor Sellin at Taanach. 
Whether the victims were first suffo- 
cated by being passed through the fire, 
or were buried alive in the earth with 
which the jars were filled is uncertain. 
The burials appear to belong to the 
second Semitic occupation, but some 
may be earlier or later. 

The megalithic structure consists of 
a group of seven monoliths, with an 
eighth standing apart, which seems to 
have been a later addition. The stones 
are at unequal distances from each 
other, and are aligned in a gentle curve 
of which the chord is nearly north and 
south. They vary in size; the largest 
is ten feet nine inches high, and the 
smallest is only five feet five inches. 
The upper end of the latter has been 
worked to a sharp point, and its pol- 
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ished surface shows that it has been 
rubbed, anointed, and kissed by a long 
succession of worshippers. This pe- 
culiarity, wanting in the other stones, 
has suggested the idea that the most 
insignificant of the monoliths was the 
original beth-el of the “high place,” and 
that its massive companions are but 
honorific additions. A platform of 
stones, about eight feet wide, runs un- 
der and around the monoliths, and in 
it there is a large block of limestone 
with a socket which was perhaps in- 
tended to receive the asherah, or sacred 
pole, that formed part of the equipment 
of a Canaanite high place. No trace 
of an altar has yet been found. 

The fifth settlement is the city that 
was taken by Joshua, jointly occupied 
by Jews and Canaanites, and in the 
end destroyed by the father-in-law of 
Solomon. It is the last settlement on 
the eastern hill, and is distinguished 
by lamp and bow! deposits under house 
walls. These curious foundation depos- 
its appear to commence with the 
Hebrew immigration and to cease with 
the Captivity; and there is reason to be- 
lieve that they were connected with a 
custom, or rite, peculiar to the He- 
brews, and unknown amongst the Ca- 
During the period of the 


naanites. 
settlement the area of the “high place, 
which had hitherto been open, was en- 
croached upon by houses, but there is 
clear evidence that the spot retained 
much of its original sanctity. Iron was 
used, but bronze was the regular metal, 
and flint implements were still in com- 
The pottery types from the 
between pre- 


mon use. 
débris are transitional, 
Israelite and Jewish. 
The sixth occupation carries the his- 
tory of Gezer down to the Captivity. 
It was confined to the western hill and 
the central valley, and is characterized 
by the jar-handles with royal stamps 
which belong to the period of the Jew- 
ish kings. The lamp and bow! deposits 
continue, and Jewish types of pottery 
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prevail. Iron is in general use, but 
bronze implemehts are common, and 
flints have not entirely disappeared. 
There are further encroachments on 
the area of the “high place” which had 
not completely lost its sanctity. 

The floor of the enclosure in which 
the megalithic structure stands is to a 
great extent covered with the débris of 
the fifth and sixth settlements, and 
from this Mr. Macalister has obtained 
an enormous number of objects em- 
blematic of nature worship in lime- 
stone, brick, pottery, bone, and marble. 
Amongst the finds are also many 
plaques of terra-cotta representing a 
goddess in low relief, which have been 
cast from moulds. The figure is that 
of a nude woman who has her hands 
crossed under her breasts, and carries 
head a diadem or turreted 
crown. In other instances the figure is 
adorned with a necklace and bracelets, 
and holds two lotus flowers. Both 
types evidently represent Ashtoreth 
(Astarte), whose prototype was the As- 
syrian Ishtar, the goddess of fertility 
and reproduction. To the sixth settle- 
ment belong a fine statuette of Osiris 
in bronze, with a gold-leaf band round 
the loins and the remains of gilding on 
the face; and a mould for casting the 
face of a goddess of Pheenico-Egyptian 
type. 

Any speculation with regard to the 
history of the “high place” before the 
completion of the excavations must be 
premature. But it is at least probable 
that, prior to the Hebrew immigration, 
it was the scene of human sacrifice; 
and that during the periods of the 
Judges, and possibly until the reign of 
‘Hezekiah, it was polluted by the licen- 
tious rites which were connected with 
the cultus of Astarte. Amongst the 
questions suggested by the excavations 
are: the possible assignment of Gezer 
to the Levites on account of the sanc- 
tity of its “high place” amongst the 
Canaanites, the extent to which the 
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intruding Ephraimites were influenced 
by close contact with*the religious ob- 
servances of the Gezrites, and the prob- 
able date of the encroachments on the 
sacred enclosure, which Mr. Macalister 
suggests were due te overcrowding dur- 
ing the joint occupation that followed 
the capture of the city by Joshua. 
The seventh settlement is character- 
ized by the unmistakable pottery of the 
Seleucid period, and brings the history 
of Gezer down to the Maccabzean wars. 
Iron is the regular metal, 
used for ornaments only, and flint is 
The lamp and bow! deposits dis- 


bronze is 


rare. 
appear, and there is no trace of any 
worship connected with the “high 
place.” The use of the arch for vault- 
ing is known, and squared brick-like 
blocks of light limestone are employed 
in building, as in the Ptolemaic town 
of Marisa (Mareshah) excavated at Tell 
Sandahannah. In the débris have been 
found Rhodian jar-handles; saucers, 
ointment bottles, lamps, and imported 
Greek bowls similar to those found in 
such abundance in the ruins of Marisa; 
and a slab of red sandstone inscribed 
with the name of Nefaarut, the first 
king of the 29th Egyptian Dynasty. 

The only addition to our previous 
knowledge of the later settlements is 
the discovery that the boundary of the 
city was marked, between the inscrip- 
tions, by small boulders. 

The excavations are, it may be ob- 
served, revealing the past history of 
Palestine in a remarkable way. They 
have carried back the history of Gezer, 
and by inference that of other Pales- 
tinian cities, to a remote age’in which 
cave-dwellers of non-Semitic race, who 
were not acquainted with metal, cre- 
mated their dead in a common sepul- 
chral cave. They have disclosed, for 
the first time, an undisturbed burial- 
place of pre-Israelite Semites and inci- 
dentally thrown light on the disposal 
of the dead at a period when the Patri- 
archs were laid in the Cave of Mach- 
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pelah, They have revealed to a certain 
extent the nature and arrangement of 
a Canaanite “high place,” the existence 
of infant sacrifice and ceremonial 
burial of the victims, and the preva- 
lence of impure nature worship; and 
they have supplied not only evidence 
of the gradual growth of civilization in 
Palestine from the Neolithic, through 
the early and late Bronze Ages, to the 
Iron Age, but a chronological starting- 
point for the archzeology of pre-Israel- 
ite Canaan. 

The apparent agreement of the ar- 
cheeological discoveries with the liter- 
ary notices in the Bible and elsewhere 
are also worthy of remark. The simi- 
larity between the antiquities of Gezer 
and Lachish indicates a connection sug- 
gested by the account of Joshua’s cam- 
paign; the character of the deposits 
changes at a period which corresponds 
to the Hebrew immigration; the en- 
croachment on the enclosure of the 
“high place,” and the restriction of the 
limits of the city, take place at times 
when we should expect them to occur; 
the prevalence of intramural interment 
as late as the period of the Judges is 
alluded to in the Bible; the vicissitudes 
of the “high place” and its final loss of 
sanctity before the Captivity testify to 
the influence of the religion of the 
Jews and to the reforming zeal of 
Hezekiah and Josiah; and the great 
predominance of objects of Egyptian 
origin amongst those of foreign prove- 
nance show that close relationship with 
Egypt which is indicated by history. 

One remarkable feature of the exca- 
vations is that no inscriptions, except- 
ing the two in Egyptian hieroglyphs, 
have been found. The use of clay tab- 
lets for correspondence and other pur- 
poses was common long before the 
time of Joshua, and prevailed during 
the reigns of the Kings of Judah. The 
Tell Amarna correspondence shows 
that they were used at Gezer, and some 
may yet be found. But the experience 
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at Knossos has shown that clay tablets 
are apt to become disintegrated in a 
damp soil, and some such misfortune 
may have befallen the Gezer records. 
It is true that a tablet was found in 
good preservation at Lachish, but there 
is a great difference in climate between 
a town situated near the south end of 
the Maritime plain, and one lying far- 
ther north on a hill which has an alti- 
tude of 756 feet. 
The Monthly Review. 
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The greater part of the site of Gezer, 
including that portion occupied by the 
city of Solomon, has still to be exca- 
vated, and there is every reason to 
hope and expect that during the 
next two seasons the discoveries of 
Mr. Macalister will equal, if they 
do not exceed, in importance those 
which have already rewarded his exer- 
tions. 

C. W. Wilson. 


CAPTAINS OMNIPOTENT. 


Given certain conditions, a man may 
play the fool on any known species of 
thin ice and come to no harm; but if 
he essay it without them, he will cer- 
tainly risk a ducking. The proposition 
applies to almost any phase of reckless- 
ness, and has, therefore, a distinct 
bearing on the navigation of ships. 

Now, Captain Andrews, of the R.M.S. 
Guiaquil, was a man of wide and un- 
questioned experience; highly trusted 
by his Direetors, and voted a paragon 
by all who travelled with him. His 
record was beautifully clean and quite 
unique; for, during the twenty-five 
years he had given to the Command of 
the Company’s ships, he had never been 
known to beach his vessel, to strike a 
“sunken” rock, or to run over a dere- 
lict. A prodigy, in point of fact, as 
globe-trotters will be prepared to ac- 
knowledge. 

“He is an extremely intelligent navi- 
gator,” said his Directors and friends. 

“He has been singularly fortunate in 
his choice of officers,” said those who 
knew him. 

In the beginning both may have been 
true; in the end the latter—for when, 
with advancing age and growing ego- 
ism he came to the conclusion that the 
chief was an idiot, and the second, 


third and fourth officers asses in lion’s 
jackets; to open sneers at “the young 
gentleman’s new-fangled notions,” and 
a steady reliance on rule-of-thumb navi- 
gation, Captain Andrews at once came 
within sight of a dramatic curtain, a 
curtain he would gladly have avoided 
had he seen. 

In point of fact the commander was 
at loggerheads with his officers: he 
openly snubbed them, refused all inter- 
course with them, and sent orders to 
the chief sometimes verbally, some- 
times by note, through the medium of 
his servant or the quartermaster—mat- 
ters, these, at which people smile and 
take for an exhibition of smartness, but 
which frequently play a potential part 
in those mysterious disasters which 
come to be unravelled in the Admiralty 
Court. 


In these circumstances, on a dark but 
starlight night, the Guiaquil was pound- 
ing up the Brazilian coast, heading at 
full speed for Pernambuco. At noon 
the next day, so said the notice-board, 
they would be in harbor, discharging 
cargo and transhipping the mails. 
Those passengers, therefore, who de- 
sired to go ashore, who desired to buy 
bananas or curios, or do any earthly 
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thing, might do so on application to the 
purser. Meanwhile the purser was in 
bed, and the notice-board revealed its 
cynicism in the dim light of the saloon 
staircase, and the Guiaquil slipped over- 
seas, sluggishly somnolent in the eye 
of a windless sky. It was very hot. 
But for the throb of the engines, the 
ship might have been as fast asleep 
as were her people: she might, too, 
have been a thousand miles from any- 
where—yet the land was near. 

Under the bridge awning stood a 
group of four officers engaged in reliev- 
ing the watch. Two were going off 
duty, and the chief and third had 
taken the “night order book” from their 
custody; while the chief, standing near 
the binnacle, read out:— 


R.M.S. Guiaquil, Rio to Pernambuco, 
May 20th, 189-. 
Call the commander if you see any- 
thing, or if you hear the surf. Call 
him, in any case, at 5.30 a.m. The 
course is N. 55° BE. Be good enough 
to verify and initial this before reliev- 
ing the deck. Pay particular atten- 
tion to the reports. 
H. Cosmo Andrews, 
Commander. 


The two senior officers consulted the 
chart, laid off the position and meas- 
ured up the run; then the chief tossed 
aside the compasses and turned on his 
heel. “Too close,” he said. “I can’t 
initial that. A night like this we shall 
not hear the reefs until we are on top 
of them.” 

“Captain’s instructions, Sladen,” said 
the second: “what can one do?” 

“Do? Refuse to steer it . . .. had any 
stars?” 

The second officer had taken sights. 
He handed the result to his friend with 
a jerk: “What’s the use of it?” he ques- 
tioned: “isn’t it one of the young gen- 
tleman’s new-fangled .. .” 

“Shut up!” said the chief, with the 
brusque speech of a man just awake. 

They bent together over the out- 
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spread chart, pricked off the position, 
and again measured some distance 
ahead. “Andrews says he can go up 
this coast blindfold by the roar of the 
reefs,” said the chief at length; “but I 
go one better. I can smell them. [ 
smell them now, and they are too 
damned close.” Again he took up the 
compasses and measured a distance. 
“Right,” he went on: “she can’t touch 
anything this side of three o’clock .. . 
after that—quien sabe? Cut you along 
to bed; for if I’m not mistaken you'll 
be wanted presently.” 

The two men left the bridge, and the 
chief called to his junior, the navigator 
of the watch, ordering him to work up 
the ship’s position and report. Then 
he crossed over to the wing gratings 
and remained staring into the night 
until the third officer returned to de- 
clare: “‘She’s too close, sir, ... if the 
stars are right.” 

“Test them, Jackson. 
got on?” 

“Antares for latitude just before one 
—Fomahaut for longitude.” He an- 
nounced the fact as though the dim 
suns twinkling in the vast blue depths 
amidst all those greater suns had been 
placed there to enable him to confute 
a commander’s theories. 

The chief regarded it from the same 
standpoint. “Right,” he said: “get your 
shooting-iron (sextant) and knock: it 
off. I'll take the time.” 

In half an hour the thing had been 
knocked off; and Antares, a pinhole at 
its meridian, said something south, and 
Fomahaut, a smaller, whiter guardian, 
said something west, while both left it 
to the third officer to put their state- 
ments into the language of the bridge. 
“Murray’s right,”’ he asserted. “I put 
her a trifle farther ahead—but we are, 
if anything, closer than we imagined.” 

“The devil we are! ... Sure?’ 

“I'd like a bet on it. The horizon is 
sound, the sights I'll swear to.” 

The chief glanced about him, 


What have you 
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ding. “‘That’s so,” he admitted. “Call 
the quartermaster.” 

He moved across to the chart-room 
and scribbled a note to the commander, 
telling him briefly he considered the 
ship too near the coast, and asking him 
to come on deck. To this, after the 
lapse of some minutes, the quartermas- 
ter brought back a verbal message: 
“Captain’s compliments, sir,” he said, 
“an’ you'll tell the officer of the watch 
I prefer to trust the course I have set 
to anything he can find out with the 
stars, sir.” 

“Hear that, Jackson?’ Sladen ques- 
tioned, as he approached the binnacle 
after sending the man out of earshot. 

“I do, sir. The man’s a fool.” 

“Old, you mean—old and full of ego- 
ism.” He turned and commenced to 
walk rapidly up and down the bridge, 
throwing out snapshots of his trouble 
each time he passed the compass 
where Jackson stood conning the ship’s 
course. “With some men there would 
be no difficulty . . . but Andrews! ... 
It means our walking-ticket—you and 
I and all the lot... If... Try them 
once more. Don’t let us have any 
blunders ... there’s a good chap— 
eh?” 

The navigator set to work, and in 
half an hour reported the result in 
some despair. “It’s no use, sir: I can 
make nothing else of it.” 

Sladen came over and stood beside 
the chart spread under the glass-topped 
table. He picked up the compasses and 
said wearily: “Show me where you put 
her.” The talk continued on technical 
lines, the one giving data, the other 
checking them. At length Sladen 
looked up: “Then in an hour we shall 
be on the coral?” 

“There or thereabouts.” 

“Very well—I must see the old man 
myself.” 

“Give him another message first.” 

“There isn’t time. Look out for her 
... I’m going aft.” 
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He left the bridge and came to the 
commander’s room on the quarter-deck. 
“Captain Andrews!” he cried, stepping 
within. 

There was no response. 

Sladen approached, and touched the 
sleeping man on the shoulder. An- 
drews immediately sat up in his cot, 
crying out: “Who's that?” 

“Chief officer, sir.” 

“Well, sir?’ 

“I have come aft myself, Captain, be- 
cause I think the ship is in danger, and 
because it seemed the quicker method. 
We have taken several sets of sights 
both for latitude and longitude, and we 
find we are much too near the coast.” 

The commander pulled himself to his 
full height. “That is a subject, sir, 
with which I have already dealt,” he 
announced. 

“IT admit it. Still, I should like you 
to come on deck and test the matter 
for yourself.” 

The commander moved from his cot 
and switched on the light. “Have you 
seen anything?’ he asked. 

“Nothing.” 

“Heard the surf?” 

“No... the sea is too still. 
shall never hear it to-night.” 

Captain Andrews’ face twitched with 
annoyance. He felt that one of his pet 
theories was questioned, that his judg- 
ment was distrusted, that his years of 
service were ...A look of intense 
irritation crept into his eyes. “I could 
work my way up and down this coast 
blindfold,” he reiterated. “The roar of 
the surf is an infallible guide.” 

“I prefer to trust to my observations 
on a night like this,” said Sladen, as 
gently as possible. 

“Stars?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Pish! Don’t believe in them. 
horizon is faulty.” 

“I don’t wish to argue, sir,” said the 
chief decisively; “still, I must point out, 
that if we are right and we continue 


We 
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as we are going, in another hour we 
shall be on the reefs.” 

The commander faced his subordinate 
with his most supercilious demeanor. 
“Of course, Mr. Sladen, ... if you do 
not feel equal to the... strain, the 
responsibility—I must come on deck 
and relieve you.” 

The chief flushed with annoyance. 
He knew precisely what sort of relief 
was suggested: that it would be spelled 
suspension; that there would be a re- 
quest, politely official, for his resigna- 
tion, and the usual difficulties would 
follow. What company, he asked him- 
self, would be willing, after so unpleas- 
ant an episode, to give him another 
berth? He knew. All sailors know. 
He turned about with a reply that was 
a trifle heated. 

“It is not a question of fear, Captain 
Andrews, but of—common sense.” 

The commander stamped with his 
foot on the deck. “I don’t like your 
tone, sir,” he remarked. “I am per- 
fectly satisfied with the course I have 
set. Kindly see that it is kept.” 

“At all hazards?’ 

“At all hazards,” he blurted, then 
added, “until I come on deck.” 

The chief made no comment. Argu- 
ment was absurd in such a case; be- 
sides, discipline forbids argument—un- 
less one is prepared to go to the end 
of things. He came back to the bridge 
and walked moodily to the wing, say- 
ing to the.navigator as he passed, “Let 
her go... if she hits she hits, and 
there’s an end of it.” 

The third officer came over and stood 
beside his senior. “It’s suicide,” he 
remarked. “Is there no way out?” 

“Not with Andrews. We’re between 
the devil and the deep sea....If I 
alter the course we shall be suspended; 
and who, > ask, is to prove that we 
were righi and the cap’n wrong? She 
has to go.” 

“Tt’s not fair on the people, sir,” 
Jackson enunciated. 


“Is it fair on us? D’ye think I don’t 
know that? Wait till you have been 
twelve years crawling up the ladder, 
and have a wife to provide for, then 
we shall see whether you will be pre- 
pared to quarrel with your bread and 
butter. I can swim.” 

Jackson returned to the compass 
without rejoinder. He knew that men, 
like boilers, require a safety valve, and 
that if you sit on it you are likely to 
be blown sky high. He preferred the 
bridge of a mailship, even when that 
mailship was pounding to oblivion. He, 
too, could swim; besides, there were 
chances. One can always crawl some- 
where and wait till some one arrives 
from somewhere else to pick you up 
and heroize you .. . besides, again, if 
he knew anything of human nature in 
general, and the chief in particular, 
that gentleman, who was slashing up 
and down the bridge gratings at a most 
abominable pace, was working out 
some method by which he might obey 
the letter and evade the principle con- 
tained in those idiotic orders of the 
commander. Officers and men, at sea, 
are well grounded in that axiom which 
bids them at all hazards “obey orders, 
even if you break owners.” They have 
learned, too, to hold their breath when 
a senior speaks in a certain tone. So 
Jackson held his breath, and before 
long Sladen halted with a jerk at the 
binnacle. 

“What time is it?” he questioned. 

“Just five bells, sir.” (2.30 a.m.) 

Sladen moved away and resumed his 
walk. A dozen turns, then again he 
paused near the telegraphs, and said: 

“Ring the engines, ‘Stand by’!” 

The third officer sprang over, and the 
gong pealed. “’Gad, sir, you’re a 
brick!” he said. “Stand by it is.” 

“Dead slow! . . . Stop!” 

The chief gave the orders and con- 
tinued his walk; but not so fast. He 
felt relieved now the thing was done. 
Still, he would have to face Captain 
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Andrews ... there would be words, 
perhaps a scene. Well, let it come. 
The sooner the better... for, after 
all, it was possible that a swim in 
waters crowded with people would not 
be easy. 

He came to the side, and stared 
at the stretch of untroubled sea lying 
so far beneath him. It was silent, 
undisturbed. They no longer threw 
a foam streak on either hand; appar- 
ently even the ripples failed. The 
great ship had fallen asleep. She re- 
mained at pause, unstirred by any 
movement. The soft, dark night en- 
veloped her, and the reflection from 
her thousand gleaming eyes leaped out 
upon the waters, quivering, to meet 
those other flashes that rose dimly from 
the depths and passed into the distance 
with a swirl, soft, luminous, like a 
comet’s tail. Five minutes they re- 
mained thus, then the steam broke 
from the valves and the still air 
throbbed. The chief looked up. Some 
one was crossing the bridge crying out 
— ‘What is it? have you seen anything 

.. eh, what?’ 

It was Captain Andrews, with his 
hands on his hips; and Sladen faced 
him with a salute. “No, sir... noth- 
ing.” 

“Nor heard the surf?” 

“a, ee” 

“Good God!” The commander said 
it as he halted staring into the other’s 
eyes: he essayed something further, 
but words failed him. He watched the 
impassive features of this officer—the 
man who had dared to do this thing— 
and remained inarticulate. It was mon- 
strous. He must think it out. He took 
a dozen turns about the bridge, peering 
into the darkness, searching the hori- 
zon with his glasses, listening; but he 
saw nothing, heard nothing, and, to his 
annoyance, some of the passengers came 
up to inquire why the engines no longer 
moved. This he considered the last 
word for insult. He passed directly 
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before the chief and said: “Full speed 
abead, sir!” 

Sladen heard him without a quiver, 
and turned to say: “And the course, 
Captain?’ 

“The same.” 

“Then you, sir, I presume, will keep 
the watch?” 

The words were out at last: tenta- 
tively, as spoken by a man who recog- 
nized the risk he ran, yet ventured to 
hope for the best. 

Captain Andrews pushed the sugges- 
tion aside. He came near and struck 
one hand in the palm of the other. “I 
don’t like your tone, sir,” he said. “Go 
to your room.” Then, without a mo- 
ment’s deliberation, he repeated the or- 
der to the third officer: “Full speed 
ahead there, Mr. Jackson!” 

“Sorry to be obliged to disobey you, 
sir. It’s suicide ... and Iam young.” 

The commander faced him with blaz- 
ing eyes. “Mutiny, by Gad!” he cried. 
“Consider yourself suspended. Quar- 
termaster! Full speed ahead!” 

A man appeared from the shades and 
set the engines as directed. The R.M.S. 
Guiaquil obeyed. She stole onward, 
thrilling with the motion of her pro- 
peller: the stem drew a line in emerald 
and silver on either side: it grew 
broad, leaped up im cascades and 
trailed, seething far into,the sternward 
darkness. The soft air of the tropical 
night drifted past them, heavy with 
dew, redolent of the mango and plan- 
tain groves lying hidden behind the 
barrier reef they skirted. 

Captain Andrews moved about the 
bridge. Twenty minutes, perhaps half 
an hour passed, then three o'clock 
sounded on the ship’s bell, and the 
soothing cry of the look-out echoed 
across the silent decks—“Light’s bright 
and a-a-all’s well!” 

Again fifteen minutes, then a low, 
grating sound: the rasp of a thousand 
files, muffled by the sea; a gentle thrill, 
as though some one had gathered up 
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the end of a magnet and the ship re- 
ceived the shock—a quiver, nothing 
more. 

Captain 
hand on the telegraph. 
he cried. 

“Sounds like as if she’s touched so’ 
thin’,’ said the quartermaster with 
grim emphasis. 

“‘Hard-a-port! Full speed astern!’ 

The commander sprang to the instru- 
ment himself and pushed the handle 
down; but before they could stop the 
ship’s way or twist her clear of the 
hidden reefs, the thrill had grown; she 
struck heavily and hung with her bows 
drooping, as though in shame. Deep in 
the heart of her, her pulse throbbed, 
and the propeller, answering it, wrig- 
gled aimlessly in mid air. It dashed 
the water into spume, grew suddenly 
torpid, and the pulse ceased. 

Out of the silence came a_ voice 
which said—“That settles it, anyhow.” 
Another joined issue; then a roar fell 
upon the pair, drowned them, passed 
over them, and made itself felt at the 
head of the saloon stairs. A mob ef 
people charged down there in the dark- 
ness of the alleyways, struggling to be 
first on deck. Why were the lights 
switched off—why? They shouted to- 
gether, men, women, children, sailors, 
firemen, stewards; high, shrill notes 
mingled with the roar; deep, growling 
notes of wrath. They shouted in Span- 
ish, in Portuguese, in English, in Ger- 
man—a pandemonium of cries, all de- 
siring to know, first and above all 
things, how to be saved, how to get to 
the boats; what had happened. It was 
a new Tower of Babel, and the inhabi- 
tants of it were mad with fear. In the 
rush, all who were below of that grim 
freight of souls had become jammed, 
in the alleyways, and were writhing, 
trampling on each other, searching for 
exits. 

They had awakened in the sultriness 
to the noise of the files tearing at the 
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hull; they sprang from their beds to 
the thrill of the pulse, which had 
stopped; they found themselves in 
darkness. The terror grew with their 
inability to grasp the issues, 

Sladen and a junior engineer, sent on 
imperative business by his chief, 
reached the foot of the ladder at the 
same instant, and paused. 

“Good God! Hear that?’ 
officer. 

“The bottom’s ripped oot o’ her,” said 
the man of iron and steam. “Chief 
says ye’d best keep her whaur ye’ve 
piled her... there’s coral on the 
plates.” He passed up the ladder at 
a bound, and repeated his news to the 
commander. 

Captain Andrews lifted his cap. 
“Thank your chief, sir,” he said, “with 
my compliments.” He turned about, 
very precise and cool, and his eye fell 
on the snow-white drill and dark blue 
coat of the suspended chief, awaiting 
orders. He said again, with precision, 
“Yes, very good. Full speed ahead.” 

He gripped the rail and stood watch- 
ing as the pulse revived. A moment later 
he motioned to the chief with one hand 
and essayed to speak, but no words 
came. He glanced at the slowly tilting 
stern, passed his hand down his beard 
and said: “I suppose you are come 
to—to—report—eh? My God! Sladen, 
see to the people—see to the people.” 

The chief sprang to the brink of the 
bridge, and gave the signal for boat 
stations. He looked down and saw 
that already the promenade was 
crammed with people; saw how some 
leaned over the rails shouting; how 
others leaned over saying nothing, but 
staring, staring. He saw, near the 
fiferail, a woman clothed in a blanket; 
another by the mast, not clothed at all; 
others lying on the deck by the exit, 
bruised, motionless. The noise of fight- 
ing rose and fell as he climbed along, 
shouting his orders; but it cooled now 
the mob had gained its purpose, and 
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with the shrill call of the pipes came 
approximate silence. The sound woke 
the crew to obedience; the passengers 
looked up to see what came. 

“Swing out and lower all boats... 
deck level only! Steady! No rushing.” 

Again the pipes shrilly trilling the 
order, repeating it, calling men to their 
posts. A hail of voices reiterated the 
advice, punctuating it with vigorous 
expression; but over in the waist a 
crowd still surged about, calling plain- 
tively for aid and struggling to reach 
the rail. These the chief noted, and 
springing on the fiddleys above their 
heads, paused full in view. 

“Aguardar! Stand fast!” he shouted. 
“Great Scott! remember you’re men. 
Murray! Jackson! Gasset! Heads of 
boats! Hold them back. Shoot if nec- 
essary—savvy? Yo mandar los marinaros 
tirar with los pistolets todos hombres 
who play the silly macaco ... savvy? 
There’s oceans of time. Yo caree fumar 
Women and children first. . . 
Bo’sun! hit that blazing coward. 
Hombre! hombre! aguardar . . .there’s 
time, there’s time.” 

He was so plainly, visibly nonchalant; 
his Spanish was so astonishingly full 
of surprises; he stood there so steadily 
with his flaming match and poised 
cigar, that his words had quick effect. 
A buzz of hope went up from the peo- 
ple; men laughed; some of the women 
held out their arms towards him, plain- 
ly desiring to bless him. Some one 
said, “Bravo, Piloto!” and Sladen cor- 
rected with a smile, “Piloteto,” at 
which, again, men cheered. So the 
work went on, throbbingly, with a note 
hinting at tears not easily withheld. 

Five boats moved out into the star- 
light, each crammed to its uttermost 
capacity; the rafts were cast adrift, 
opened and dropped into the sea. Life- 
belts were handed—there was order, 
discipline. One of the quartermasters, 
seeing the commander still standing 
gripping the rail, made towards him 


-—mira! 
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with a buoy; but he waved him back, 
and the crowd cheered—‘Bravo, Cap- 
itan!’ It was immense; but the en- 
gines ceased work as the man returned 
to his station by the davits. 

Slowly, despite the screw, the ship's 
bow lifted from its first drooping posi- 
tion, and the stern sank until the pro- 
peller no longer moved. The vessel 
was gradually tilting on end. How 
near they were to the final plunge was 
shadowed by the chief engineer and 
his crowd of sweating assistants as 
they emerged from their fiery task. 
The two chiefs met near the bridge 
ladder. 

“Yon’s an ower sharp bed ye’ve foond 
her,” said McKay. “She’s done. Gie 
me a light.” And having taken it, he 
gripped hands and started for his boat. 

A dozen minutes drifted swiftly into 
the past. The squeal of blocks as the 
last of those heavy freights crept near 
the water; the dip and flurry of oars 
hastily swung, as others moved from 
the side; the rush of feet still tramping 
the sloped decks, and an occasional cry 
as one friend sought another, ascended 
jerkily to the stars as evidence of what 
passed. The panic was cured. The 
sea was calm. Like a pond it shim- 
mered with the reflected gleam of those 
shipboard lamps still hanging high 
aloft. The sea was calm; the children 
of the sea had taken hold of the situa- 
tion; they strove together who should 
outdo his comrade; they sang, swore, 
cheered the women, handed the babies. 
The gaiety was contagious. It ran 
through the workers in waves of sound, 
—then, suddenly ... b-r-r-r-r-r! An 
ague took the ship, and she trembled, 
moving sternward. - 

Sladen gripped the rail with both 
hands and glanced aft. Perhaps a 
score toiled there, launching a raft. 
They noted the movement, and lifted 
scared faces asking for orders. The 
chief signalled with his hand: “Lower 
away all! Jump!” 
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The men leaped to obey. “Lower 
away... jump?’ How? The ship 
leaned over. The angle was already 
impossible. A tremor ran down the 
decks, and grew till men could no lon- 
ger stand to see. They fell crashing 
to leeward, like nuts shaken from a 
bough. The thrills subsided. The ship 
once more floated in deep water, re- 
gaining her normal attitude. She would 
earry them ... those who remained: 
she would carry them...  whitherward? 


Pall Mall Magazine. 
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A note like a sob fell upon the night, 
and the Guwiaquil smiled at the sound, 
showing her rent sides to the stars. 
She leaned back once, like a man 
throwing up his hands for a dive, cast 
up her stern, shivered, and plunged 
straightway into silence. 

From the depths there came bubbles 
ascending spirally to the surface. 

The hush of a night standing agape 
under the dome pointed solemnly to the 
still dumb reefs. 

Edward Noble. 
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The precise point at which you first 
see the Irrawaddy depends upon the 
season. The Pilot Brig, in March, 
swings to her anchor in blue water, 
and you sight her in the Bay; but in 
July, though her moorings have never 
shifted, it is a brown flood that pours 
past her sides, you see and scent as 
much of Burma as the laws of hydro- 
statics permit to be held in suspension, 
and though the land is as yet but a 
thickening of the horizon-line, you 
know you are already in the River. 

The land that soon appears on either 
side of you merges very unobtrusively 
in the water. Burma begins without 
pomp of surf or majesty of cliffs. Trees 
start up out of the flatness, buffaloes 
blot the low sky-line; as the shelving 
banks close in there is a smell of the 
wrought earth. Here and there the 
thatched roofs of villages show with 
groups of toddy- and cocoa-palms. A 
brown smear low in the blue sky tells 
where the smoke and dust of Rangoon 
roof the city. 

The sun is low. The gold bell-shaped 
mass of the Shwe Dagon Pagoda comes 
in sight. It stands upon the only high 


ground for miles about, and it shines 
bravely in the level rays. But the city 
is not imposing: like the country itself, 
it does not impress you at a glance, 
makes no bold bid for your attention. 
The sea does not come home to it as to 
Sydney or Stamboul; it has no castled 
heights like Capetown or Hongkong. 
Among river cities, it is not terrible 
like domed London; does not, like 
domed Calcutta, open its arms to the 
stranger with palaces and gardens. 
Rangoon is modern and commercial, 
but nature has forbidden it to be self- 
assertive. 

On both banks the chimneys of mills 
still vomit their smoke into the calm 
air. The western sky glows green, 
splashed with wild crimson, and the 
water shades from crimson into pearl. 
As the sun sinks, syren and whistle 
utter their farewells. The sky deepens 
into purple, the stars assert themselves 
between the masts and funnels, emer- 
ald and ruby sparks gem the shipping, 
the bells are struck, the flags slide 
down. The iron noises that have echoed 
all day from the ocean steamers are 
hushed. 

The river seems luminous; it is the 
last thing to acknowledge and accept 
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the regimen of night. By its radiance 
the other shore is seen, faint and far 
and ghostly. On the eddying surface 
small drifts of rubbish hurrying down 
gather a moment of importance while 
crossing the field of light. 


A certain moment cuts 
The deed off, calls the glory from the 
grey. 


Now the pearl-color grows livid, and 
now the river becomes a feature of the 
night. 

There is a Volapuk of ports, contain- 
ing words current wherever, east of 
Suez, men go down to the sea in ships. 
One of these words is “sampan.”’ From 
Port Darwin northward to Shanghai, 
perchance to Vladivostok, on the coast 
where the kindred tongue, Pidgin-Eng- 
lish, has its highest development, this 
word has a general application to any- 
thing that floats, from a dinghy to a 
battleship, as well as denoting in par- 
ticular the ’longshore wherry of the 
place. West of Singapore its wider 
meaning disappears. By the wharves 
of the Irrawaddy and the Salween, it 
means a keelless tub shaped like the 
half of a Barcelona nut divided length- 
wise, and having two painted boards 
projecting sternward, the purpose 
whereof no man knows. The evolu- 
tionist might classify them as rudi- 
mentary or degenerate wings. The 
craft sits like a duck upon the water, 
is absurdly crank, but commodious, 
and easy to be propelled and steered 
by one pair of hands. 

Into such a contrivance you descend, 
let us suppose, after dinner. You 
perch yourself, with some discomfort, 
upon the flat projection of the bow, 
and tell your boatman to row up- 
stream. He is invariably a Chittago- 
nian. His skull-cap and beard proclaim 
the True Believer, but he garbs his 
lower man in the Burmese fashion. He 
is agile and muscular and crafty, and 
mpon occasion voluble beyond belief. 
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He owns his boat, is well-to-do, and 
barring perhaps that unfortunate little 
affair with the Port Trust Police, he is 
a happy man, or as happy as a Bengali 
ever is. 

He stands facing the bow, and pushes 
his short sculls outward, breast high. 
They creak and groan abominably. and 
the noise seems to afford him content- 
ment, even as the distressing howls of 
his axle seem to please the Burman 
cart-driver. 

Slowly we ascend the current. The 
thought may be something worn, but 
surely a great river is a vastly romantic 
affair. In Europe a river is a pleasing 
incident of the landscape. One knows, 
of course, that it is also a page of his- 
tory, a highway of industry, and a 
means of livelihood for thousands, but 
these thoughts are not primary, nor 
upon the surface of the mind. In the 
East one beholds the working of the 
wheels of things. “God has said,’ 
wrote the Emperor Akbar, “from water 
all things were made.” Consider these 
endless tons of pouring water. This 
thing that sucks and gobbles at the 
mooring-chains and swirls among the 
piles of the black wharf has come a 
thousand miles and more, from among 
untrodden snows, from the mysterious 
heart of Asia. It has fed millions of 
beings, human and bovine, of those 
for whom 


Life is a long-drawn question 
Between a crop and a crop, 


and its work is not yet done. Untiring, 
itself impregnated with the soil it has 
fertilized, it is eagerly sliding to the 
sea. It is the road to England, and to- 
morrow it will bear away some of 
these tall ships, crammed to the hatches 
with its own produce, the grain that 
is to feed millions more. And after 
it has mingled with the ocean, it will 
return, months hence, in the form of 
rain-clouds, and slake again the thirst 
of the land. So turn the mills of God. 
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Yet here, under the bows, where it 
is so black you cannot see even a sur- 
face, its evil noises seem to speak of 
death, not life. How gladly it would 
drag you down! With what ease it 
would prevail against a strong swim- 
mer! How scornfully it would roll and 
tumble a corpse! 

Here along the wharves, and a 
cable’s length from shore, lie the big 
steamers, straining upon their holding- 
gear. Here is one that by this time to- 
morrow will be far at sea, glowing 
with light, merry with the talk and 
singing of the homeward bound, but 
now she is as dark and silent as a vil- 
lage street at midnight. Far out lie 
the sailing-craft, the iron Lochs and 
Sierras and Castles, cavaliers of the 


sea, and humbler wooden wayfarers, a 
catalogue of quaint and pretty names. 
From Mersey, Clyde, and Humber they 
come; they go to London, to Melbourne, 
to Bremen, Lima, who knows whither? 
To Guam very likely, that unauthentic 


shore dear to the Board of Trade. 

These use the river, but to them it is 
known only as a harbor. Here is a 
craft for which, notwithstanding the 
“Glasgow” on her stern, the Irrawaddy 
is home. She stands upon the water 
like a house, the corrugated iron roof 
of her upper deck thirty feet above the 
stream. She has petroleum-furnaces, 
and carries at her bow a searchlight to 
show her the way at night through the 
devious tangle of creeks, the arterial 
system of the Delta, or when navigat- 
ing, among intricate sand-bars, the up- 
per reaches far in the interior. 

The quaver of an accordion floats 
from one sailing-ship, and from another 
the searching wail of a violin. Some 
of these ships have lain here for 
months, and the crews have spent their 
cash and exhausted the diversions of 
the shore. They must make the time 
pass of an evening as best they can 
aboard. Better so, for is not mercan- 
tile Jack, ashore in a tropical port, as 
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uncomfortable, but for the name and 
glory of the thing, as your Chittagonian 
gondolier would be in London? One 
has often seen Jack about the streets. 
It is, commonly, well on in the fore- 
noon when, wearying of the chaste de- 
lights of the Sailor’s Home, he sallies 
forth to “have a look round.” Rigged 
out in the one shore-going suit that 
serves him equally for Colombo or 
Dundee, his head fenced from the un- 
pitying sun by a cloth cap or an ab- 
surd hat of stiff felt, he tramps the 
fairway of the road. The hot dust 
cleaves to his well-greased ankle-boots. 
He and his mates (you never see him 
solitary) peer about them with the cu- 
rious, half-seeing eyes of children. For 
aught of intercourse with the crowd 
around them they are merely deaf and 
dumb. Chance and a huge thirst (to 
look at them makes you perspire) di- 
rect their wandering feet. Foredoomed 
prey of the pimp, the brothel yawns 
for them, and the holiday will end in- 
gloriously in the unrejoicing stupor of 
drink. 

Our gondolier tires; let us turn and 
go down-stream. But for the unresting 
swirl of the water against obstacles, 
the river is all silent; the noises of the 
night come from the shore. The in- 
credible uproar of a Chinese theatre, 
with its cymbal-and-triangle clash and 
the tortured thin human voice in the 
upper register, strikes a true barbaric 
note. From somewhere nearer at hand 
the throbbing tom-toms of some circle 
of Hindus repeat one perfectly-timed 
measure with dismal iteration. It be- 
comes more rapid and seems to ap- 
proach a frenzied climax, which, how- 
ever, it never reaches. One under- 
stands such music causing excitement; 
in the European it produces a fierce 
longing to destroy the performers. This 
is not really the “unchanging East.” If 
we were really in the Arabian Nights, 
the “contrapuntal effect of the basti- 
nado” would be added to the orchestra. 
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The pie-dog yells from the alley. 
Some Burman reveller cheers his soli- 
tary way by shouting an unsteady 
recitative. A Brahmin toots his conch. 
A gun booms; half-past nine. We have 
drifted down towards the Battery, and 
“Last Post” gallantly closes the con- 
cert. 


II. 


Rangoon is cosmopolitan and hybrid. 
The stranger shall stand an hour in the 
street, and scarce any thing or person 
shall remind him that he is in Burma, 
not Singapore or Colombo, or some 
other port of the British East. The 
Burmese are a nation of peasants; they 
cling to the soil, and the city is built 
and served and peopled, as it is policed 
and ruled, by aliens. And the Irra- 
waddy, as we have so far seen it, is 
but “Rangoon River,” the servant of 
the city and the port, a great engine of 
commerce used by all the world. The 
qualities it has in common with other 
havens of the Empire are so many that 
those proper to itself are scarcely no- 
ticed. 

It is in the great inland reaches far 
above the Delta that the river has its 
own character, its individual life and 
scenery. In Upper Burma towns and 
villages cling to the banks, their long 
streets parallel to the high-water line. 
Along the margin of the more populous 
towns you see boats in the article of 
building. 

The absence of caste rules in Burma 
is not, after all, an unmixed blessing. 
The manual dexterities, the mastery of 
tools and materials, that the craftsman 
inherits through generations of his 
forebears, who have done the same 
work all their lives, so common on the 
west, are almost unknown to the east, 
of the Bay of Bengal. The “average” 
Burman is often a jack-of-all-trades, 
and but seldom master of one. Funda- 
mentally a tiller of the soil, he is able, 
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with the aid of a dah and a neighbor 
or two, to knock together a house, a 

plough, or a cart. He can, if need be, 

even scoop himself a rude canoe from 

a tree-trunk and make a shift to navi- 

gate it. The results of these labors. 
are amateurish. What we call special- 

ization is rare among Burmans until 

you reach the border-line between the 

work of the craftsman and that of the 

artist. 

Now, among crafts which lie close to 
that border-line, that of the boat- 
builder is surely one: upon the Irra- 
waddy it is so, at any rate. And of 
all structures to which the Burman of 
to-day turns his hand, the boat seems 
to me at once the most satisfying to 
the esthetic sense, and, by a happy 
conjuncture, the most solid and endur- 
ing. The modern pagoda is commonly 
a rubbishy affair of slack-baked brick 
and cheap stucco; the modern monas- 
tery too often a thing roofed with grey 
iron and decorated in stamped tin; the 
ordinary village house is frail and 
sketchy, the cart a miracle of clumsi- 
ness. But the navigation of the great 
river has evolved a type of boat admi- 
rably pleasing to the eye and at the 
same time well adapted to its purpose. 
Its ancestry is patent, for even the 
largest and best of these vessels have 
as their basis and substructure the 
simple “dug-out,” the lineal descendant 
of the hollowed trunk in which the 
earliest pre-historic navigator advent- 
ured upon the yet untried element and 
opened a new world to the enjoyment 
and service of man. 

It is a fine sight to see a score or so 
of these craft standing shored up along 
the bank, waiting to be launched. The 
rich color of the teak is brought out 
by careful oiling; no paint conceals its 
beauty. The builders know nothing of 
wave-lines, and are innocent of theo- 
ries of naval architecture, yet the 
sweeping forms of the vessels have 
both grace and dignity. The full bows 
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taper somewhat suddenly to a cut- 
water, the plough-like form of which 
recalls the modern warship and the 
classical galley. As in China, an eye 
appears on either bow; but instead of 
being realistic and grotesque, it is an 
adornment, an eye in massive carving, 
gilded, and conventional in treatment, 
with flowing, decorative exterior lines. 
But it is upon the stern-works that the 
builder expends the most labor for a 
purely decorative end. Abaft the low 
gabled deck-house rises a kind of min- 
iature poop, a lofty structure, generally 
of open-carved work, supporting and 
sheltering the seat from which the 
commander cons and steers the craft. 
In many boats the elaboration of de- 
sign and quality of execution of these 
carvings, all in the same deep-tinted 
teak-wood, are only equalled by the 
best type of decoration found in reli- 
gious buildings. The main lines of the 
hull run up into a lofty prolongation of 
the stern-post, and this is often sur- 
mounted by a little platform carrying 
the carved and painted effigy of some 
bird or animal, or of a comical human 
figure, such as an Englishman in a 
pith hat. 

The mast (no boat has more than one) 
is made of two giant bamboos, tapering 
together and joined near the top. The 
butts do not pierce the deck; the bam- 
boos are kept upright, when the boat 
is under sail, by cross-bars between 
two stout posts solidly built into the 
hull, and by fore and aft guys: at other 
times the mast lies along the deck. The 
sail, an acre of brown or white cotton, 
is made fast to a bamboo yard, mast- 
headed with a block and line. Some- 
times a pair of topsails are carried, one 
on each side of the mast, on an upper 
yard. 

During the rains a strong wind blows 
up-stream for days together. Then, on 
any considerable reach, you may see at 
one time as many as a dozen of these 
fine craft breas:ing the strong current 
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under sail, and doing their four or five 
miles in the hour. Their broad canvas 
well rounded by the following wind 
(for the Burman skipper thinks the 
more balloon-like his sail the more 
wind it is holding), deep laden, steady, 
and stately, the waves raised by the 
contest of wind and stream giving them 
just heave enough to convey that sug- 
gestion of eagerness that makes any 
sailing-vessel beautiful and alive, they 
sweep by, a goodly pageant for any 
boat-lover to see. 

Though Burman boat-builders are 
good craftsmen, ages of access to vast 
rivers have left the race but indifferent 
boatmen. And the Burman sailor, one 
supposes, is the worst God ever made. 
Give him a wind square aft, and he is 
happy; let the breeze shift but a couple 
of points toward the beam, and he be- 
comes uneasy; three points, and he will 
down sail and anchor, or run for the 
bank and tie up. I write as a layman, 
but surely a stable craft even with one 
square sail should do better than this, 
and if not, a people of any sailorly 
genius would long ago have evolved a 
better sail-plan. 

The truth is, however, that delays 
and interruptions in a voyage matter 
but little to that amazingly easy-going 
person, the Burmese trader. Weather- 
bound for a day or a week, merchant 
and crew apply themselves with real 
zest to idleness, or serenely partake the 
amusements and social life of the next 
village. 

The boats I have been trying to de- 
scribe are the cargo-carriers, upon 
which the greater part of the riverine 
population depend for their means of 
export and import. Besides these, of 
course, are hundreds of smaller craft, 
from the rude canoe such as any vil- 
lager can make for himself, and the 
shallow elegant boats for one or two 
paddles, used in fishing, to the big and 
somewhat cumbrous open boat for oars 
or sail, used for ferries and for jour- 
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neys up or down the stream. Then 
there are the immensely long, narrow, 
and fragile racing-boats for twenty or 
more paddles. Every village possesses 
two or three of these, and on the days 
before a festival they are seen flying 
up and down the current to the swift 
digging stroke of the crews, always 
accompanied by the shouting of a 
rhythmic chant, and sometimes by the 
metronomic striking of a gong. 

Rafts play a large part in the life of 
the river. The great rafts of teak logs 
are not very conspicuous, the specific 
gravity of this noble wood, even when 
the sap is out of it, being so great that 
the upper surface of the mass is al- 
ways awash or nearly so. From afar 
off the figures of the raftmen seem to 
walk magically upon the water. The 
invaluable bamboo is rafted down in 
bundles, which, tied together and carry- 
ing little thatched houses for the navi- 
gators and their families, cover great 
areas of the stream. They descend the 
eurrent with dignified slowness, six or 
seven (or, as a Burman would say, 
“four or five or seven or ten’’) miles in 
the day. Remembering the life led by 
the immortal Huckleberry Finn, one is 
inclined to think that on such a raft 
one could fleet the time pleasantly, 
with a roomy hut, a gun and books and 
fishing-tackle, looking to arrive in port 
some time before Old Age had super- 
vened. The scenery of the river would 
unroll itself like some gigantic pano- 
rama. One would idle past long vil- 
lages, somnolent in the heat of day, 
gay at morning and evening with the 
clatter and sport of children, the move- 
ment of boats, and the prosecution of 
the affairs of men. In the season of 
low water, long islands, accretions of 
sand with a natural top-dressing of fer- 
tile silt, green with tobacco and root- 
crops, divide the broader reaches into 
channels. These islands are dotted 
with the temporary houses of the cul- 
tivators, and you may see the plough- 
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cattle being taken to them in boats. 
The dwindled stream winds past in- 
terminable stretches of bone-white 
sand, torturing to the eye, and by their 
blank monotony discomforting to the 
mind. “Such quantities of sand” might 
well draw tears from a whole school 
of Walruses and a whole trade union 
of Carpenters. Here for many hours 
one would be floating by a plateau 
crowded with ancient, partly ruinous, 
pagodas and temples, relics in massive 
brickwork, as old as Westminster, of 
the pious munificence of half-forgotten 
Buddhist kings. There one would see 
caves, hollowed like the nests of mar- 
tins, in the face of a cliff, where as- 
cetic hermits have lived and died seek- 
ing the peace that is not of this world, 
and not far from them, sitting on the 
knees of barren hills, the red iron tanks 
and gaunt wooden towers of American 
petroleum-miners, who successfully ap- 
ply the methods learned in Pennsy!- 
vania to the soil of Cathay. The course 
would lie at times between high cliffs 
of yellow sandstone, haunted by pigeons 
and bee-catchers, and at others between 
banks beyond which flat fields 
stretch away and away to the blue dis- 
tant ridge of the horizon. Ranges of 
rocky hills, ribbed and scarred like 
those of the Red Sea coast, here and 
there mirror their nakedness in the 
steel-blue water. 

I leave the inanimate scenery, to re- 
turn to the moving life and human in- 
terest of the river. There is one kind 
of raft, the pot-raft, which is, I sup- 
pose, peculiar to the rivers of Burma. 
It is formed of those large glazed 
earthen jars, called by Europeans 
“Pegu jars,” and known all over the 
East by the name of “Martaban.” The 
names show that these famous vessels 
had their origin in Burma, and Sir 
Henry Yule quotes a historical refer- 
ence to them as early as 1508. For 
Western readers they may be best de- 
scribed as resembling in size and form 


low 
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the vessels in which, at the theatre, 
the would-be pillagers of Ali Baba’s 
house are hidden, and in which they 
meet their doom at the hands of Morgi- 
ana. It is, by the way, curious to note 
that the ingenious translator of ‘Mille 
et une Nuits” had himself seen these 
jars. In that agreeable and informing 
work, “The Upper Burma Gazeteer,” 
vol. ii. p. 399, I find, apropos of Pegu 
jars: “Antoine Galland’s Journal in 
Constantinople says: ‘Les Tures en 
font un (sic) grand estime et acheptent 
(sic) bien cher 4 cause de la propriété 
qu’elle a de se rompre 4 la présence 
du poison.’*”’ They are bound together, 
to the number of a hundred or more, 
in the interstices of a framework of 
bamboo, and floated to Prome or Ran- 
goon for distribution over the country. 

It is not in miles or tons, it is not 
by statistics, that the vastness and 
might of the river can be best conveyed 
to the mind. And though its majesty 
is apparent by day when the eye can 
measure its bigness, it becomes more 
impressive in the darkness of night. 
It is then that it seems best to adapt 
itself to the mood of the beholder. In- 
dulgently, almost, it seems to interpret 
his thoughts to himself, and then, like 
the stars or the sea, it tells its own 
message, hushing the brief and petty 
discords of human life in the ordered 
harmony of eternal law. 

I leaned, one sleepless night, from a 
cabin window of a moored steamer. 
The curve of the vessel concealed the 
hither shore; the opposite bank was a 
vague irregular blackness obscuring 
the lower stars. There was no moon, 
and the water, unruffled by any breath 
of wind, was invisible save where it 
reflected the stars. Where I could see 
it, the surface seemed in color and 
texture like those dull smooth plates of 
metal upon which Japanese artists 
sometimes paint. The reflections of 
two or three great stars made trails 
of misty light on the still surface, and 
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by a curious optical effect after iong 
gazing these seemed to erect themselves 
out of the blackness until they showed 
like tall white shapes, each headed by 
a spot of brilliant light. They seemed 
to sway almost imperceptibly to a slow 
and majestic rhythm. They were like 
water-spirits, or the ghosts of drowned 
women, 

The only sound was made by the 
sucking of the black, hurrying water 
far below me, a sound that is always 
sinister and cruel. By the magic of 
the night and the river, I seemed to 
look upon a scene belonging to an un- 
familiar world. The sense of loneli- 
ness was so strong, I might have been 
the last, or the first, of human creat- 
ures, or my window might have opened 
upon another planet, upon which Death 
had conquered life. 

A faint breeze stole along the reach, 
with a sound like sighing. Upon the 
distant shore the forms of trees took 
shape against the sky. From some in- 
visible monastery came the throbbing 
note of a gong. The eastern sky 
warmed into purple, into crimson, into 
orange, and the stars faded. The river 
took on the hues of steel and silver. 
It was saying, “Bebold my peace,” 
when the world awoke. 

The British Bast is full of violent 
contrasts, and I think few are more 
seizing than those caused by the pas- 
sage, on the river, of one of the mail- 
steamers of the Flotilla Company, Say 
that she passes at night: you are per- 
haps encamped in the enclosure of a 
monastery in some small isolated vil- 
lage. The measure of your detach- 
ment from the world of Europe and 
To-day is a thing not to be expressed 
in miles, a thing scarce tellable in 
words. The life around you, material 
and mental, is in essentials the life of 
four centuries ago. The events that 


have convulsed the world and changed 
the face of civilization have left these 
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people and their daily iives untouched. 
For them, change does not exist. 

The exile does not formulate these 
thoughts; at least, if he be wise, he 
will not dwell upon them, but the facts 
are apparent. And, here comes the Up- 
Mail. 

With her petroleum fuel (produced in 
the country), her light draught, great 
carrying capacity, and immensely pow- 
erful engines made to battle with the 
strongest currents of this mighty river, 
she may perhaps be said to represent 
the last word in river-steamer con- 
struction. The white beam of her 
searchlight heralds her, wheeling from 
bank to bank and making confusion 
among the bird community. It glances 
from the gilded spire of a little pagoda, 
and for an instant illuminates the 
brown wall of the monastery. The 
withered face of a monk, composed, in- 
curious, is seen for that instant, like 
a painting on ivory, framed by the 
opening of a tiny window. The beam 
sweeps the village street, and a chorus 
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goes up from the village dogs: their 
masters, unmoved, give no sign. The 
steamer draws abreast, and close under 
the high bank upon which you stand. 
The open-sided roof saloon of the for- 
ward upper deck is lighted like a ball- 
room. There is the sparkle of glass 
and metal; flowers, shoulders, dress- 
coats, the passengers are at dinner. 
Padgett, M.P., is there, very likely (it 
is the cold weather), and with him the 
Hon. Mrs. and Miss Padgett, and sev- 
eral friends. A faint echo of the talk 
and laughter floats up into your dark- 
ness, and is gone, like the swinging 
beam of light. There are people speak- 
ing English, talking of Town, of books, 
the play, pictures, of going Home next 
month; there the wine and ice are go 
ing round; and here are you and your 
camp-pot and candle-stick, and your 
servants snoring somewhere, and your 
pony munching in the darkness, and 
the lights going out in the village, and 
an invisible monk muttering himself to 
sleep. 
Ernest Dawson. 
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I do not think there has ever been 
much of the miser in my composition. 
And yet I can dimly recollect a time— 
it must have been before I went to 
school—when there were distinct signs 
of the hoarding tendency within me. 
This was, I presume, one of those car- 
dinal points in the life of man when 
the slightest impulse one way or the 
other effects radical and remarkable 
changes. Had some incautious god- 
father, for example, given me a five- 
pound note (to spend, not to put in the 
bank) at that crisis, it is more than 
probable that I might have developed 
into a careful accumulator. By now, 


perhaps, I might have been a wealthy 
man, at the cost of much that makes 
life worth living. Fortunately, my god- 
fathers—and indeed my other relations 
—displayed a noble and steadfast dis- 
inclination to go beyond the occasional 
and harmless half-sovereign. There is 
not much danger now of backsliding— 
except possibly in one direction. I 
have fought, one by one, most of the 
collector’s weaknesses, and overcome 
them. I have no longer the desire to 
accumulate postage stamps, birds’ eggs, 
butterflies, coins (even of the seventh 
Edward), prints, or rare editions. But 
books! I have still moments when a 
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sort of madness seizes me, and the sec- 
ond-hand bookshop becomes a terrible 
temptation. If I had fifty pounds a 
year more I make no doubt that every 
room in the house would soon be lined 
with books. There is no more comfort- 
able papering. But, on the whole, I 
do not know that I want that fifty 
pounds. 

Book-buying, however, is an amiable 
weakness, and I would not lightly say 
anything, being myself an author of 
several sufficiently unpopular volumes, 
to check the impulse in others. I am 
no fanatic; and of all the gear with 
which we surround ourselves books are 
indisputably the pleasantest luxury. 
Yes, upon reflection I would encourage 
the library, among men of comfortable 
means. It need not interfere greatly 
with that priceless jewel of indepen- 
dence, so often lost in the midst of the 
countless trifles we gather round us for 
the adornment of our houses. But I 
would have my books, I think, handy 
and portable. There should certainly 
be nothing beyond an octave in my 
library, for I would use it as a store- 
house from which to draw travelling 
companions on my journeys. And even 
this concession, I can see, would 
shackle me. It were better, perhaps, 
after all, to possess no more than could 
be carried comfortably in a portman- 
teau. 

I am glad.to note that the love of 
property is diminishing in me gradu- 
ally year by year. By degrees I am 
becoming emancipated from this thral- 
dom; and I ascribe the cure in large 
measure to married life. When I look 
back upon myself as I was ten, twelve, 
and twenty years ago, I remark with 
an amused surprise the keenness with 
which I would defend my title to some 
trifling possession, claimed, perhaps, by 
a sister or a brother-in-law. I was jeal- 
ous, as so many of us foolishly are, of 
giving up my rights. I will not say 
that the marriage service revealed my 
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error to me in a flash, but it very soon 
became obvious that the pregnant 
words “With all my worldly goods I 
thee endow” had a more literal sense 
than I had imagined at the time. One 
by one I watched Phyllis absorb my 
most cherished ornaments. My study, 
furnished at first with what remained 
of my college pictures and photographs, 
had to receive new and more artistic 
decoration; my favorite books were. 
transferred to the drawing-room; the 
chair especially bought for me to rest 
in after a day’s hard writing went the 
Same road, because there was really 
nothing for old and stout visitors to sit 
on. I remember some slight annoyance 
over this at the time, but I can see now 
that it was better so. My last trace 
of resentment vanished, I think, before 
she began to use my writing-table (a 
magnificent roll-top desk with innumer- 
able pigeon-holes) for the inditing of 
her own voluminous correspondence. 
How absurd it seems now that I should 
ever have resented losing the exclusive 
use of that massive piece of furniture! 
Since she acquired the habit of sharing 
it with me I do less work, which is no 
doubt much better for my health. I 
sit and listen to her pen—she uses a 
quill—squeaking with a feverish alac- 
rity; for Phyllis writes her letters with- 
out pausing to reflect, until she comes 
upon a word that she cannot spell; and 
thus I drowse away my evenings con- 
tentedly enough. 

The ordinary citizen who marries be- 
comes at once a cogwheel in a compli- 
cated machine—his household; just as 
his household is an unimportant frac- 
tion in the more complicated mechan- 
ism of the State. This is unavoidable, 
I imagine; and yet I would fain be as 
little of a cogwheel as possible. Only 
a modified independence, perhaps, is 
practicable for the married man. De- 


liberately he has made the exchange, 
and it would be ridiculous to complain 
of the fetters himself has riveted. But 
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he may yet do something. He may, 
for example, live in a flat. I have al- 
ways had a secret desire to do so my- 
self; and there have been times when, 
for a few days, I have infected Phyllis 
with my own enthusiasm. From a flat, 
it is possible, at all events, to go away 
without making endless preparations. 
You lock your door, speak a word to 
the porter, and jump into a hansom 
cab, your modest luggage on the roof. 
Whereas with a house—— 

I write in a careless moment, or the 
words “modest luggage’ would not 
have escaped me. No! Here, indeed, 
is one element of freedom dropped at 
the church door. You shall never again 
travel without one of those cumbrous 
arks with curved roof, delicately 
stuffed with layers of flimsy dresses, 
Bear in mind again that I write in no 
scornful spirit. I am not of those who 


imagine that ladies ean travel without 
a reasonable provision of pretty clothes. 
It is their mission to be beautiful; they 


are the flowers of life; and how admir- 
ably do they (some of them) fulfil their 
mission! I know husbands who com- 
plain, who would cut their wives’ lug- 
gage down to a paltry portmanteau, 
who scoff cruelly at the vanity of wom- 
an. My good men, did you imagine 
when you entered upon the holy estate 
that you were going to gain everything 
and give nothing in exchange? Surely 
it is not much to ask that you should 
fasten the straps of your wife’s half- 
dozen trunks and packages, affix labels, 
help the staggering cabman convey one 
or two of the mammoths to the four- 
wheeler outside, and keep an eye on 
the collection through the journey? 
Some men will grumble at anything. 
Light marching order is well enough 
for the bachelor; the married man can- 
not learn too early that it is mere 
false economy to crush an expensive 
dress. Let him cut down his own 
equipment if he wiil. Personally I 
have learned by experience to take 
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half a portmanteau for my share; the 
other half will sometimes just hold the 
absolute necessaries crowded out of 
Phyllis’s boxes. 

Are we, then, to give up all hopes of 
independence, of that self-sufficiency 
(not in the modern and debased sense 
of the word) lauded by Aristotle? It 
is an obligation upon us to defer to the 
wishes of the beneficent creatures who 
have consented to share our lives. An 
obligation? It is much more: it should 
be our delight. To this end we must 
suffer cheerfully the accumulation of 
those little knick-knacks, those “occa- 
sional” tables and chairs, those multi- 
tudinous cushions, cloths, rugs, pictures, 
ornaments, that threaten by degrees to 
choke our homes. It does not greatly 
matter, if we can bring ourselves to 
regard them in the right spirit. At one 
time, I admit, they oppressed me. It 
seemed to me that they were so many 
nails clamping down the coffin-lid of 
freedom. But I see now that when the 
love of property has departed it mat- 
ters not a whit how much your rooms 
are cluttered with furniture. All this 
gear is nothing to me. I have insured 
it for a reasonable sum against fire and 
burglary, and, save for the trouble of 
filling up forms, I care not how soon 
or in what manner it disappears. At 
present the only inconvenience I suffer 
from it is the periodical necessity of 
helping Phyllis move the various com- 
ponent parts into some new and more 
artistic scheme—a trifling annoyance, 
that would be a pleasure were I more 
amiably constituted. 

Much as I dislike being tied down, I 
own freely that 1 am oppressed with 
a still greater dread at the thought of 
useless change. To my mind, furniture 
once put in position should not be rash- 
ly moved. Debate for a while, if you 
will,-upon the best place for your piano 
before it arrives; when it comes, put 
it in its appointed corner without mis- 
giving, and, in Heaven’s name, let it 
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stay there. I could endure patiently— 
nay, gladly—the sight of my furniture 
as it now stands for the term of my 
natural life. The eye rests comfortably 
upon the old-established arrangement; 
it does not roam about, looking anx- 
iously for some former landmark. But 
women are seldom built after this 
model. No self-respecting wife, I imag- 
ine, would dream of allowing her draw- 
ing-room furniture to stay unmoved for 
so much as three months. I should say 
little (merely noting it as a remarkable 
trait of character) if Phyllis confined 
herself to the drawing-room; but she 
pervades the whole house with the 
spirit of unrest. I note her sometimes, 
as we sit in my study of an evening, 
eyeing some photograph or pipe-rack 
with a curious fixity of gaze. The 
next day, coming in from my afternoon 
walk to the club, something in the ap- 
pearance of the room strikes me—an 
indefinite sense of oppression. Another 
landmark has gone; my clock, perhaps, 
has been spirited from the mantelpiece 
to the top of the bookcase, or a new 
picture has replaced one of my cher- 
ished photographs of the college boat. 
I am glad to notice that I can regard 
these changes now without serious dis- 
composure, There was a time when 
they would have made me melancholy 
for a whole evening. 

Reading some weeks ago a favorite 
book of mine—it was one of the vol- 
umes of Greville’s “Memoirs’—I came 
upon the following passage and copied 
it out. I do not often take the trouble 
to transcribe fragments of this kind, 
but the picture of the happy subject of 
Mr. Greville’s sketch approached so 
nearly to my own ideal of good fortune 
that I went straightway for my note- 
book. And what lover of freedom 
would not read this with a quickening 
pulse? 

Old Creevey is rather an extraordi- 


nary character. I know nothing of the 
early part of his history, but I believe 
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he was an attorney or barrister; he 
married a widow, who died a few years 
ago; she had something, he nothing; 
he got into Parliament, belonged to the 
Whigs, displayed a good deal of 
shrewdness and humor, and was for 
some time very troublesome to the Tory 
Government by continually attacking 
abuses. After some time he lost his 
seat, and went to live at Brussels, 
where he became intimate with the 
Duke of Wellington. Then his wife 
died; upon which event he was thrown 
upon the world with about £200 a year 
or less, no home, few connections, a 
great many acquaintances, a good con- 
stitution, and extraordinary spirits. He 
possesses nothing but his clothes, no 
property of any sort; he leads a va- 
grant life, visiting a number of people 
who are delighted to have him, and 
sometimes roving about to various 
places, as fancy happens to direct, and 
staying till he has spent what money 
he has in his pockets. He has no ser- 
vant, no Lome, no creditors; he buys 
everything as he wants it at the place 
he is at; he has no ties upon him, and 
has his time entirely at his own dis- 
posal and that of his friends. He is 
certainly a living proof that a man 
may be perfectly happy and exceeding- 
ly poor, or rather without riches, for he 
suffers none of the privations of pov- 
erty, and enjoys many of the advan- 
tages of wealth. I think he is the only 
man I know in society who possesses 
nothing. 


Before the widow died, I wonder 
greatly what may have been the late 
Mr. Creevey’s method of life. That 
might have been of value to the mar- 
ried man, as his later habits are, to 
my thinking, the brightest exemplar to 
the bachelor. But it is easy to imagine 
that his temporary home in Brussels— 
probably a lodging-house—was fur- 
nished with a lofty simplicity. What 
a subject for an “Imaginary Conversa- 
tion” would be this of “Old Creevey” 
and the Great Duke, ranging from the 
field of European politics to that of 
household economy! This undistin- 
guished Whig ex-M.P. holds in my es- 
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teem a place in English history hardly 
second to Hampden; a true lover of lib- 
erty, he defied the conventions and 
popular opinion—an infinitely harder 
task than the opposing of an unconsti- 
tutional monarch. Yet there is, so far 
as I am aware, no statue of the heroic 
Creevey extant in these realms; an un- 
thinking country knows not his place 
of sepulture; even the American tourist 
does not stay to shed a hasty tear over 
his modest tomb or mural tablet, if in- 
deed it still survives. I should like to 
see his portrait, which should certainly 
be in the National Portrait Gallery. 
A house, even a flat, I suppose, im- 
plies servants, or at any rate a servant. 
It is necessary, much as we may de- 
plore the tyranny of convention, to 
have someone who will answer the 
bell, receive packages, cook and wash 
up, and scrub the floors. I confess I 
should like to know how many servants 
the excellent Creevey employed in the 
days of his companionship with the 
widow. One, I suspect, at the most; 
and the master and his wife, gallant 
souls, were not above waiting upon 
themselves at table, and perhaps tak- 
ing a turn at washing up the dishes or 
cleaning the knives. I stayed once 
with a family, and I count it one of 
my happiest recollections, who carried 
on their life on this principle of a 
glorified picnic, and we, the guests, did 
our share of the work and enjoyed it. 
In fact, when you come to think of it, 
is it not absurd for two people in rea- 
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sonable health to demand the services 
of more than a single domestic? “If 
people come, I like them to be comfort- 
able” is the argument commonly used 
by the lady of the house. Women, with 
all their virtues, rarely have the cour- 
age to stray from the beaten track. 
But what really afflicts them when 
they talk in this strain is not so much 
a fear that Jones may not relish his 
wine if he has to pour it out for him- 
self, but anxiety as to what Mrs. Jones 
may say when she gets home. With 
this feminine dread of criticism is con- 
joined a feminine spirit of emulation, 
and the two together land many house- 
holds in the bankruptcy court. Celia, my 
sister-in-law, has two, or maybe four 
servants; why should I be less comfort- 
able than Celia? This is the common- 
est of arguments, and I need not in- 
sist upon it. It applies with equal or 
greater strength when Celia has a new 
hat or a new summer dress. Simplic- 
ity, I fancy, is essentially a masculine 
virtue, and rare enough even among 
men. Yet it is possible to do something 
by insisting on its value as a pathway 
to the Higher Life. In theory I have 
already persuaded Phyllis of its advan- 
tages; she often pleases me at break- 
fast by her sarcastic comments on the 
follies of the rich; it is only in practice 
that her feminine instinct still some- 
times masters her reason. In time I 
have hopes that we may win through 
to something remotely resembling the 
Creeveian Idea. 
E. H. Lacon Watson. 
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THE CZAR’S PROBLEM. 


The recent Decree of the Russian 
Emperor, with its rather vague, though 
distinctly benevolent, promises, has 
been variously interpreted, but there is 
one meaning in it which it is difficult 
to mistake. The Czar, who probably 
hears more truth than it is usual to 
imagine, is distinctly disturbed about 
the condition of the peasantry. It is 
a tradition of his house, and probably 
his own conviction also, that the Rus- 
sian autocracy is a tripod resting upon 
three sturdy legs,—the Army, the 
Church, and the favor of the “black 
folk,” the huge mass of the common 
people, who from the days of the prince- 
doms have looked to the Czars as their 
protectors from unbearable local op- 
pression. Of late years the Church has 
been strongly in the ascendant, and has 
persecuted Jews, Stundists, Old Be- 
lievers, and, indeed, anybody it pleased; 
and it is therefore fairly obedient and 
contented, though it might send out a 
rousing word through the villages if its 
coreligionists in Turkey were put down 
in the Armenian fashion, and thus co- 
erce the Government into unwilling ac- 
tion. Of the condition of the Army it 
is hard to obtain any trustworthy ac- 
count; but though there is certainly 
some fretfulness under a long peace, 
which stops promotion, and a powerful 
military party, which would prefer to 
run risks rather than be overcrowded 
by Germany, the Czar’s fixed policy of 
peace with Europe arouses in the bar- 
racks no overt discontent. Among the 
common people, however, who in their 
awful numbers, and nearly unknown 
desires, are still something of a mys- 
tery to their rulers—a Sphinx, as the 
great advocate Wolkenstein recently 
called them at a public dinner in ‘St. 
Petersburg—there is manifest unrest. 
Several causes, such as the fall in the 


price of cereals visible throughout the 
world, the cutting of trees which has 
followed emancipation, and protracted 
droughts, have lowered the economic 
condition of the villagers of Russia un- 
til even their endurance is overtaxed. 
The famine provinces are few, but the 
distressed provinces are many. The 
spread of manufactures also has made 
artisans of multitudes; and the ideas 
of artisans are never those of peasants, 
but always and everywhere tend to im- 
pair in the latter that habit of submis- 
sion to evils, as to natural law, which 
in all countries marks the cultivators 
of the soil. It is probable, too, that in 
spite of the strict obscurantism main- 
tained by the Government, the desire 
for more comfort and security, for a 
larger share, that is, of what they pro- 
duce, which all over the West has gen- 
erated the Socialist party, has entered 
Russia also, with its invariable conse- 
quent, fretful discontent. At all events 
there is unrest, shown in petty insur- 
rections, in raids upon the rich and the 
Government stores, and in incessant 
quarrels with the Mirs or village Cor- 
porations about the right to depart, 
which hitherto has required consent. 
The disposition is not to emigrate—the 
Russian emigration, if Jews are omit- 
ted, is imperceptible—but to migrate in 
very great numbers from the poorer 
provinces to the richer, and it irritates 
the Mirs of those poorer provinces to 
such a degree that the Emperor him- 
self in this very Decree is obliged to 
interfere. They fear desertion, while 
the peasantry of the richer lands are 
worried by a new competition so vexa- 
tious that the Government is making 
determined and very wise efforts to 
“turn the stream” of migration on to 
the unsettled, and, it is said, very rich, 
lands of Southern Siberia. Migration 
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thither, however, though it begins to 
be perceptible, is still slow, the people 
increase rapidly in numbers, and the 
economic level of their condition never 
seriously improves. There are always 
arrears of taxation to be remitted, or 
collected by measures which seem, and 
often are, oppressive. Even if the eco- 
nomic situation improved there might 
be discontent, for the ideas of the Rus- 
sian people are growing larger; but it 
does not, and the total result isa gi- 
gantic community displaying over large 
provinces many of the evils of Ireland 
before the famine, and the following 
reduction of population. 

It is absolutely necessary, or at all 
events M. de Witte, the strongest man 
in Russia, obviously thinks so, to soothe 
the peasantry; and the Czar, who is 
not only a well-meaning man, but in a 
way a public-spirited ruler, is quite 
willing to do so. But what is his Ma- 
jesty, with all his prerogatives, actually 
todo? “Grant a Parliament,” say most 
Englishmen; but that, though very 
natural advice from Englishmen, is not 
necessarily wise. ‘The body of the peo- 
ple are not yet up to electing represen- 
tatives, and if a Supreme Mir were act- 
ually organized, the difficulty would 
only be transferred from a person to 
a Committee. The Supreme Mir cer- 
tainly could, and possibly would, make 
life pleasanter and more vivid for the 
intellectual classes, and terminate by 
publicity some gross abuses; but how 
could it deal with the economic prob- 
lem which is the root of discontent 
among the masses? Revolutionary leg- 
islation, like that of the French States- 
General, would not make a Russian 
peasant happy, and it might break, not 
only social order, but Russia itself in 
pieces. The tendency of Russia, if the 
autocracy were withdrawn or became 
nominal, would be to dissolve into 
provinces, each with its separate, and 
often jealous, administration; into the 
ancient principalities, in fact, which the 
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earlier Czars with such labor and ex- 
penditure of blood fused together. It 
would probably be much wiser for the 
Czar to imitate our own Indian system, 
—that is, retain the supreme power in- 
tact in his own hands, use it steadily 
and for long periods, under competent 
advice, for the benefit of his people, 
and govern them for at least one edu- 
cating century through an able and 
perfectly disinterested bureaucracy; 
but how is he to do it? He himself 
is not a picked man, but an accident 
of the hereditary system, which it 
would be most dangerous to alter, even 
if it were possible; and the materials 
for a wise and competent bureaucracy, 
able to govern in all departments and 
certain never to take bribes, do not yet 
exist in Russia. Even the Indian Civil 
Service could not be trusted if its aver- 
age pay were £200 a year; and whence 
is the revenue required to pay ade- 
quate salaries and sufficient pensions 
to a half-million of Russian officials to 
be derived? We will not say that the 
problem is insoluble, for that is mere 
pessimism; but certainly no one has yet 
succeeded in solving the grand problem 
of Russia, the co-existence of a su- 
preme Government at the centre with 
a wise and philanthropic administra- 
tion in the provinces. 

We wonder if it would be possible 
and beneficial to try in Russia another 
experiment which has never been tried 
on the Continent, but which in India 
has succeeded to a marvellous extent. 
This is—letting the people alone. A na- 
tive of India, though he does not make 
his own laws or settle his own taxes, 
is in one way the freest of mankind. 
He can go where he likes, build any 
house he likes, and, subject to the pro- 
visions of the Criminal Code, live pre- 
cisely as he likes. Nobody interferes 
with his creed, even if it is an immoral 
one, unless, indeed, it involves murder; 
and he takes out no license for any 
business unconnected with liquor or 
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opium. If he grows rich nobody ob- 
jects, and if he grows poor he is left, 
unless actually starving from a general 
famine, to his kinsfolk and his caste- 
men. He must pay his taxes and he 
must abstain from crime; but those 
postulates granted, he need never from 
birth to death hold speech with an of- 
ficial. He can write what he likes so 
that it be not libel, preach what he 
likes—rank treason included if it is 
only not in the street—and be as in- 
solent to all superiors as his hereditary 
courtesy will permit. He is, in fact, 
the freest man on earth in every sense 
but the democratic one, and for that 
reason, among others, is probably of all 
men the least disposed to insurrection. 
One does not see exactly why a Czar 
who insisted on granting that much 
liberty would impair his own autoc- 
racy, and certainly he would release 
The Spectator. 
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the villager as well as the citizen from 
a host of minor oppressions, and with- 
in a short time give a marvellous stim- 
ulus to associated enterprise. At pres- 
ent the Russian who wishes to do any- 
thing but plough has to conciliate offi- 
cials at every step, is spied on if he 
grows well-to-do by his own doorkeep- 
er, who is really a police agent, cannot 
travel without a permit, and if he is 
in business finds that to be out of fa- 
vor with officials very often spells rnin. 
Personal liberty is in India found to be 
perfectly consistent with autocracy, 
and personal liberty in Russia would 
produce the extinction of a vast mass 
of human misery. It would, no doubt, 
reduce the position of the bureaucracy, 
each member of which is now a little 
god within his district or his sphere 
of action; but how would it injure, or 
even hamper, the central autocracy ? 
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On the 2nd of April to a day the 
earlier breeding swans begin to lay 
their eggs. The Fleet is nine miles 
long, a thin, bright streak of water 
shot out like a ray from the sea’s sun, 
with which it was formerly continu- 
ous. Now, a long white road and em- 
bankment, with the accustomed rail- 
way and general hideousness adjoining, 
cuts it off, at least in appearance, and 
by so doing makes a more assured pe- 
ninsula of the modern Tartarus called 
Portland Isle, once the frowning outer 
portal of its entrance. It is at Portland 
Isle that that wonderful bank of 
heaped-up shingle, on the long, low 
crescent of which the sea seems to 
write eternity in a never-ending, thin 
line of foam, that bank of many ridged 
beaches where, if not the violet the 
sea-pink, wild sweet-pea and white-star 
campion grow, that bank so narrow on 


the map and in its true proportions so 
hugely broad when one is on it, that 
(bank, in fact, known as the Chesil, 
has its beginning or its end. All along 
it and on the opposite shore, which 
makes the true line of the mainland, 
the swans are at liberty to build, that 
is they may take the liberty, though 
not with the goodwill of the swan- 
keeper. A certain number of them, 
liking to be private, do so, but the 
great majority come trooping, at the 
proper time, into that little baby bay 
that, cradled amidst wind-rocked downs 
and lulled by the lullaby of its parent 
sea, sleeps softly at the head of drowsy 
waters, and makes, with its immediate 
shores, the swannery par excellence. 
All about the shore, by ripple-lapped 
mud where stints and redshanks feed, 
amidst tufts of tall pampas-grass that 
almost touch the 


sometimes water’s 














edge, or higher, along a tiny stream 
whose banks make smooth green walks 
by groves of sycamore and the silver- 
leaved poplar, where daisies twinkle 
under aloes and bamboos wave above 
the buttercups, where it is starred with 
primroses, skyed with wild hyacinths 
and “encarnadined”’, later, with the 
red rhododendron and blood-dropping 
fuchsia all amongst these, like couches 
spread about a flowery paradise, great 
heaps of rushes, or as they are locally 
called “spear’’, have been flung down 
to the number of some four hundred. 
Every one of these is taken possession 
of by that particular pair of swans 
that have occupied the same or approx- 
imately the same site for a greater or 
less number of years, and should an- 
other pair show any disposition to ap- 
propriate it, their attitude upon the 
subject—more especially the male’s—is 
that of Richie Moniplies when the 
charity-like cloak that hides so many 
ragged faults is in danger of being 
removed—“‘My life suner!” As the 
heaps of spear are often within a few 
yards of each other, and as they can- 
not always cover exactly the same spot 
that they did on the last occasion, this, 
for aught I know, may be a main cause 
of those tremendous combats which 
begin now to take place between the 
male swans, who, though warlike, are 
not, properly speaking, rivals, inas- 
much as each of them is, in a quite 
human manner, the undisputed and un- 
envied possessor of his own wife. Be 
this as it may, however, no such cause 
is necessary, nor could it have obtained 
in most of the combats that I have my- 
self witnessed, since not only had the 
nest on either side been appropriated, 
but the eggs were already laid. The 
too near approach of one bird to an- 
other’s nest, as he picked his way 
amongst the many, or the nearness of 
the nests themselves, obliging their re- 
spective owners to live at closer quar- 
ters than their souls could always 
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brook, seemed to me to be the most 
frequent causes; but perhaps they 
should be classed together under the 
general head of proximity, that all-in- 
cluding relation, equally potent to 
make beings—even the same beings— 
either love or hate one another. 

Sometimes a fight will break out, 
suddenly, between two sultans that 
have for a long time been standing side 
by side on apparent terms of mutual 
toleration, but, as a rule, a sort of 
swelling and pompous ceremony takes 
place between equal powers before act- 
ual violence is reached, and this, though 
with a necessary difference in the de- 
gree of grace, is of much the same 
character whether the war be waged 
by land or sea. On both, the two birds 
move, as it were, round and about one 
another, with heads thrown back and 
the feathers of the neck so ruffled out 
that they resemble, rather, a_ thick 
white fur, but it is on the water, alone, 
that the wings are raised gracefully 
and evenly, like two set sails, instead 
of, as on the land, being, merely, more 
or less opened—now this one, now that 
—in readiness for a blow. In this way 
the birds in their turns and proud re- 
volvings, not only often brush against 
each other, without immediately clos- 
ing, but they will even ride for a little, 
close pressed and side by side, looking 
like two valiant brothers-in-arms rather 
than enemies, and reminding one, for 
all the world, that 


The Douglas and the Percy both to- 
gether 

Are confident against the world in 
arms. 


But on a sudden—often with a loud 
hiss—one of the doughty champions 
raises itself in the water, and deliver- 
ing a sounding blow with the wing 
nearest its adversary, strikes in with 
its beak, at the same time, endeavoring 
to bite it. The other, however, has, on 
the instant, adopted similar tactics. 
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There is blow for blow, parry for parry 
and in the midst of a great swirl and 
commotion, the birds battle on, either 
to a pause, which seems often to be, 
like that of Mortimer and Glendower, 
“upon agreement”, or till both lie, 
seemingly, exhausted, with the wings 
outspread and the beaks mutually fixed 
in, or rather on, some part of each 
other’s person—the wing itself, along 
the outer bony ridge, is a favorite grip. 
I have seen swans lying like this for 
upwards of a quarter of an hour, and 
the fight itself may be continued, at 
intervals, for hours or, even, for the 
greater part of the day. Such combats, 
however, are exceptional. For the 
most part they are of short duration 
and often all the warlike display will 
end in “nothing neither way” each 
bird, apparently, being well content 
that matters should not go beyond this 
point. It is, indeed, surprising how 
soon and how quietly the most threat- 
ening port can subside, and two savage 
creatures become soft and tame-look- 
ing. If one talks of these matters it 
is of the swan’s pugnacity only that 
one hears, but for my part, I have 
come to the conclusion that much as 
two well-matched champions may en- 
joy the duello, they, on the whole, pre- 
fer not to enter into it. It is different 
when the one bird shows the slightest 
doubt of himself, for then his adversary 
loves battle in the exact proportion 
that he shuns it. Thus the bravest bird 
is constantly laying itself open to that 
objection—as valid as humorous—which 
poor Sosie makes to the bragging “‘c’est 
ainsi que mon bras’—of his celestial 
counterfeit. 


L’action ne yaut rien. 

Tu triomphes de l’avantage 

Que te donne sur moi mon manque de 
courage. 


The blow of a swan’s wing is suffi- 
ciently powerful to break a man’s ribs, 
of which there is a case on record. 


The Saturday Review. 


Love and War Among the Swans. 


How, then, do the swans themselves 
withstand each other’s buffeting? True, 
one is occasionally found dead and it is 
then supposed by the keepers to have 
succumbed to wounds received in bat- 
tle, which have afterwards mortified. 
No bones, however, have been broken, 
and when one considers the number of 
the birds, the frequency of ordinary 
short combats and the very fierce and 
protracted nature of some more excep- 
tional ones, it seems surprising how 
little damage is done. The shield, I 
suppose—which office the wing likewise 
fulfils—must be as effective as the cur- 
tal-axe, and, besides, every swan is a 
knight in quilted armor. Again, the 
keepers say that swans will try to 
drown one another by holding their 
respective heads under water. Swans, 
as we have seen, are very human, but 
I must see farther before admitting so 
black a stain upon their fair, silver 
scutcheon. 

Whilst the swan husband ruffles it 
abroad, his wife sits placidly on the 
nest where, if she be annoyed, he will 
quickly join her, and hissings will en- 
sue. Both will then sit on it together 
in such pressed contiguity that they 
seem to be dividing the eggs between 
them. Brooding swans sometimes hold 
their necks aloft and they have then 
that gracious curve which painters 
choose to portray; but often they sink 
them on the back, where they lie at 
length, like the untwined forepart of a 
snake reposing on a bed of its coils. 
Down upon down, snow upon snow, 
and the black eyes close, and they 
sleep as softly. If they dream, then 
their dreams should be golden, in the 
glowing sun, under azure skies and 
with nature’s sweet whisperings around 
them—for it is in such fine-day settings 
that they love best to sleep. Uncare- 
fraught dreams at least—and yet, who 
knows? “Sunt lacrimz rerum.” The 
eggs, even of swans, may be addled. I 
have seen them wake with a start. 

Edmund Selous. 





‘* John Inglesant.”’ 


“JOHN INGLESANT.” 


A figure, curiously incongruous in 
English fiction, has passed away. It 
has not been usual for all English nov- 
elists, even the greatest of them, to 
regard their art quite seriously, but the 
late Mr. Shorthouse was one of the 
exceptions. The fashions of novels 
come and go, and occasionally they as- 
sume the mask of history. We are 
given, indeed, names and dates and 
phrases, but these things do not give 
flesh and blood to the phantoms that 
have been evoked so carelessly. There 
is a something hidden in the centuries 
which no amount of painstaking accu- 
racy can ever reproduce, and because 
of this we recognize constantly be- 
neath the sonorous appeals from the 
past, the imposture of an inadequate 
ventriloquism. Just now this ventrilo- 
quism is particularly obvious, and yet 
it ig not so very long ago since an 
English book was published which was 
instinct with the historic sense, and 
the feeling for an age that had passed. 
These things give the glamor of tone, 
of atmosphere, the illusion of art pene- 
trating through history. But there is 
another illusion to be found in “John 
Inglesant.” 

As you read this or that novel of to 
day you feel that you are in the atmos- 
phere of a conservatory. With others, 
again, you feel that you are in a gar- 
den, with others in fields, separated in 
each case one from the other, limited, 
arranged. Of the elementa! influences, 
the influences of the sea, the plains, 
and the forest, these authors know 
nothing, and yet it is precisely by these 
primitive influences that some of the 
greatest writers have been dominated. 
Even to-day we have Pierre Loti, who 
has expressed with so subtle an analy- 
sis the barren passion of the sea, and 


Maxim Gorki, who translates for us 
the whisper of the steppes that chal- 
lenges the wanderer to endless dis- 
tances. Of the third influence, that of 
the forest, very few books—‘Lorna 
Doone” is one of them—are more typi- 
cal than “John Inglesant.” 

And just as this book is impregnated 
with a spirit utterly alien from that of 
the average novelist, so it expresses 
ideals that to the majority of us have 
become mere phrases. Briefly these 
ideals are, setting aside the question of 
religion, personal fidelity to a personal 
sovereign and single-hearted reverence 
for one woman. These two ideals in 
themselves revive an old attitude of 
thought towards history. for, since 
Voltaire, history has ceased to be the 
register of courts and camps, and, in 
sympathy with this democratic ten- 
dency, the novel has passed further 
and further away from romance and 
has drawn nearer and nearer to soci- 
ology. That the very word “chivalry” 
has become almost too meaningless to 
be used as a sneer is of course obvious, 
but this fact also can be accounted for 
by the same general movement. De- 
mocracy, which pulled the hero from 
his pedestal, did not spare the heroine. 
All men must stand a little higher, but 
there must be no pedestals: women 
must have their rights as sensible eco- 
nomic factors, but there must be no 
exaltation. There must, in point of 
fact, be very little worship of any kind. 
Against all this a very strong protest 
was written, and the protest was “John 
Inglesant.” 

This book was proudly called a ro- 
mance, and in it the romantic as op- 
posed to the sociological spirit is ap- 
plied to history. It is the spirit which 
accepts a tradition without criticism 
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and spurs a man to die for it without 
comment. It is the spirit which made 
of love the crown or the despair of 
heroism, a conquest or a martyrdom, 
anything under heaven excepting a 
sneer of fatigue. Weil, in four vivid 
scenes these ideals find culminating 
utterance. The first comes to one with 
all the tragedy of history: it is the 
scene in which the king questions 
Inglesant about the ghost of Strafford. 
The second is that in which Inglesant 
allows the woman he loves to pass out 
of his life. The third scene is the one 
in which Inglesant, “fighting a desper- 
ate battle for the King’s honor, for- 
saken by God and men,” lies for the 
House of Stuart. The fourth is the 
one in which Mary Collet dies. In 
these four scenes, historic and personal 
—the personal loyalty to the woman 
The Academy. 


Books and Authors. 


merging always in the personal loyalty 
to the sovereign—we find a picture of 
life without which literature would be 
the poorer, a conception of conduct con- 
cerning which all words are idle:— 


The old familiar glamor that shed 
such a holy radiance on the woods and 
fields of Gidding, now, to Inglesant’s 
senses, filled the little convent room. 
The light of heaven that entered the 
open window with the perfume of the 
hawthorn was lost in the diviner radi- 
ance that shone from this girl’s face 
into the depths of his being, and bathed 
the place where she was in light. His 
heart ceased to beat, and he lay, as in 
a trance, to behold the Glory of God. 


That “glamor” of the forest and that 
“light” of the soul are symbolic of the 
romance called “John Inglesant.”’ 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


In the recently published life of Miss 
Yonge it is recorded that her first book 
“Abbey Church” which was published 
in 1844, was issued by permission of 
the family council on the understand- 
ing that the author should not take 
any money for it herself “it being 
thought unladylike to benefit by one’s 
own writings.” That is not the way 
that most first books are published 
now-a-days. 


The weird, Hawthornesque quality 
of “The Spiral Stone,” and the mellow 
charm of “A Night’s Lodging,” which 
appeared a few months later in the 
same magazine, have led readers of 
current fiction to expect the unexpect- 
ed from Mr. Arthur Colton. The col- 
lection of short stories which he has 
just published includes these two, with 


others which confirm the impression of 
his talent as quite out of the ordinary. 
“Tioba,” which names the book, is not 
one of the best. Indeed, Mr. Colton’s 
work is marked by unevenness, as is 
most fiction tending toward the fan- 
tastic. But it shows great promise, 
and in two notable instances has al- 
ready reached a high level of per- 
formance. Henry Holt & Co. 


In “The Path of Evolution,” Henry 
Pemberton of the American Philosophi- 
eal Society makes a rapid, popular 
presentation of the stages by which 
modern scientific thought has been de- 
veloped, beginning with the scholastic 
philosophy and giving one or two chap- 
ters each to the work of Roger Bacon, 
Copernicus, Descartes, Spinoza, Fran- 
cis Bacon, Galileo and Newton, and five 
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or six more to modern chemistry and 
physics; and then devoting the second 
half of his book—a volume of nearly 
four hundred pages—to a more detailed 
resumé of theories and discoveries in 
organic science, concluding with some 
reflections, of a conservative character, 
on their relation to religious faith. Dr. 
Pemberton’s style is clear and read- 
able; he has enlivened his pages with 
considerable biographical detail; and 
his book, in spite of some defects in 
arrangement and proportion, is well 
adapted to serve the purpose for which 
it is designed. Henry Altemus Co. 


The latest volume of Mr. Murray’s 
new edition of Byron’s poems presents 
a hitherto unpublished seventeenth 
canto of “Don Juan.” Here are the 
eighth and ninth stanzas which al- 
though not up to the level of the pub- 
lished poem, have the unmistakable 
touch of Byron. 


Great Galileo was debarred the Sun, 
Because he fixed it; and, to stop his 
talking, 
How Earth could round the solar orbit 
run, 
Found his own legs embargoed from 
mere walking: 
The man was well-nigh dead, ere men 
begun 
To think the skull had not some need 
of calking; 
But now, it seems, he’s right—his no- 
tion just: 
No doubt a consolation to his dust. 


Pythagoras, Locke, Socrates—but pages 
Might be filled up, as vainly as be- 
fore, 
With the sad 
sages, 
Who in his life-time, 
deemed a Bore! 


usage of all sorts of 


each, was 
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The loftiest minds outrun their tardy 
ages: 
This they must bear with and, per- 
haps, much more; 
The wise man’s sure when he no more 
can share it, he 
Will have a firm Post Obit on posterity. 


Alice Brown’s name on the title-page 
ensures a book its reading, no matter 
how clamorous the crowd of rivals. 
The characters in her latest novel, “The 
Mannerings,” move on a more conven- 
tional social plane than those of her 
earlier stories, and there is an entire 
absence of the local color so conspicu- 
ous there. But the individualities are 
as strongly developed as ever, too 
strongly developed, indeed, in some 
eases. Brice and Katharine, the mid- 
dle-aged husband and wife whose 
growing estrangement is the sombre 
thread along which the incidents of the 
plot are strung; the shy, elusive Nata- 
lie, their ward, and Dick Horne, her 
brilliant, idle, capricious lover; Gilbert 
Horne, the uncle, kept a recluse for 
years by his mother’s insanity, and 
Elinor, his boyhood’s fancy, in a!l the 
charm now of her gracious maturity; 
Natalie’s gay, heartless sister Lorraine, 
and that cynical woman of the world, 
their grandmother—all these draw on 
the reader’s interest with almost equal 
tension, and leave little chance for a 
climax of emotional effect. But it is 
not in effects but in niceties of detail 
that Miss Brown’s distinctive talent 
lies. A more exquisitely drawn por- 
trait than Natalie’s it would be hard 
to find. The mutual relations between 
Brice Mannering and his father, too, are 
finely shown. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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MAY-TIME. 


The winds blow chill, and in the green 
The birds call plaintively; 
And love that longs for what hath been 
Lets hope and courage die. 
The Spring must come and go this 
year— 
May holds no maying-hours— 
Yet for the dream denied, most dear, 
I am the nearer yours. 
Lilian Street. 
THE HARPER’S SONG 
SONS. 


OF SEA- 


The wind that blows among the apple- 
trees 
Is as a harp of sorrow in the spring, 
Piercing the sunshine of sweet melo- 
dies 
With the sharp crying of a silver 
string: 
Yet there are white blooms on the 
apple-trees. 


The wind that blows among the apple- 
trees 
Makes musical the brazen summer 
hours, 
And gladdens the loud hosting of the 
bees 
With sweet scents torn from many 
honeyed flowers, 
Where the fruit reddens on the apple- 
trees. 


The wind that blows among the apple- 
trees 
Dies into silence on the winter air, 
And breathes but iron sleep for the 
world’s ease 
When the leaves fall and every bough 
is bare, 
And sunshine fails among the apple- 
trees. 


The wind that blows among the apple- 
trees 
Fills my glad heart with scents of 
colored flowers, 
And the blue glitter of unquiet seas, 
And all the dreamy joy of sunlit 
hours, 
Where long grass grows under the 
apple-trees. 


May-Time.— 


To Venice. 


The wind that blows among the apple- 
trees 
Haunts the cold chambers of 
frozen mind 
With dreams and sorrows and strange 
memories. 
What are they but the crying of the 
wind— 
The wind that blows among the apple- 
trees? 


my 


The wind that blows among the apple- 
trees 
Of my desire breaks through 
world’s control, 
And shakes with many secret melodies 
The silver harp-string twisted round 
my soul— 
Where the stars shine among the ap- 
ple-trees. 


the 


Eva Gore Booth. 
The Cornhill Magazine. 


1 The Durd-abla (the Wind among the 
Apple-trees) was the magical harp of the 
ancient gods of Ireland. It had three strings 
—the iron string of sleep, the bronze string 
of laughter, and the silver string, the sound 
of which made all men weep. These three 
strings were also supposed to evoke the three 
seasons into which the year was then divided. 


TO VENICB. 


As Aphrodite risen from the sea 

So art thou peerless. The subservient 
wave 

More gently flows thy lily feet to lave 

And do allegiance to thy sovereignty. 

Ah, beautiful, and can it ever be 

The hungry waves thy palaces will 
crave, 

Above thy sunken stones will meet and 
rave, 

And conquer thee, fair Venice, conquer 
thee?— 

Then shalt thou be 
sought for isle 

Where hung the golden apples of the 

West.— 

Babylon, and treasures of the 

Nile, 

A mirage that eludes the eager quest. 

A place of dreams,—where man abode 
erewhile, 

Whose vanished glories are but faint- 
ly guessed. 


like that long 


Like 


C. D. W. 





